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Young Fri nds’ Association. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Second month 11, at 8 
o’clock, in the Cherry Street meeting house, 15th 
and Race streets. 

= subjects tor consideration will be : 

. Review of Chapter II., Volume 3d, *‘ Janney’s 
Ristory of the Society of Friends,” by Ellis N. 


Bacon. 
2 Review of ‘ on Pictures by Wilfred Whit- 
een by Sarah 1B ee a ay og 
ae of Quakerism,” to be presented by 
Daniel Gib 
All sieem ‘interested are invited to be Present. 





ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
AThe Ola Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board rain a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 

Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


day. 
LFRED L. yw 
Acosta AUDITOR, 


A ith best of references. 


Room No. 40 ined Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


John Faber Miller, %), 2050 be 


ees 
Practicing .in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 





Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meetin nee premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solici 


Montgomery. County Milk, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
attention i to’serving families. Office, 
sos North Eighth Philadel Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


‘¢The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in r binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
: 5) cents, Impacted and for sale by .. 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8, W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of F of Frients, 


A Paper for the cot Ste of Religions 
cago. Ninth month 19th. 


Fn Howarp M. yl 
size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
7 ce ae $1.00 for 100. Sent by mast at these 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 








CANADIAN, STRICTLY HONEST AND 
temperate, would.like to take care of a gen- 
tleman’s country. piace. wife under- 

stands the care of poultry vd the making of fine 
butter. Write to Madame M. Clerc, 4315 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


LADY. WITH MARKED EXECUTIVE ABIL- 

ity and large experience (a Friend), wishes 

a@ position as matron, superviser, or house- 

keeper. Can give as reference managers of well- 

known institutions Address No. 18, Office of In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, for two weeks, 


FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS COMPAN- 
ion. Willing to sew or do any light — 
Address No. 17, this Office. 


OARDING.—FOUR OR FIVE FRIENDS CAN 
Pe Loqsiet. leasant home, with good table, 

l adult family, at 2026 Mervine street. 

The aes is healthy and desirable, and 
-_ from objections often found in older parts of the 
ot, and is very convenient to several lines of cars. 
=— address R. E. BALDERSTON, 2026 Mervine 


OSITION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY, 
Friend, as companion to invalid or elderly 
lady. Several years’ experience. Address 

No. 19, this Office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND TO TAKE THE POSI-— 
tion of nursery governess in Media. Ad. 
dress, W., 519 S. Orange 8t., Media, Pa. 





ANTED.—A POSITION, BY A FRIEND, IN 
city or country store ; four years’ experi 
ence. Can give the best of reference. Ad- 

dress T. ELLWOOD MARTIN, New London, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER DESIRES PO- 
sition in college or institution, or full 
charge of a gentleman’s house. Satisfac- 

tory reference given. Address A. J., Box 2618, 
West Chester, Penna. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The Phii- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon ** The White Cross: and - Purity,” 
“Woman as a Citizen,” “The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘‘ Whittier,” “Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.’”’ Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


Carving Sets 


From 75 Centsto $5,00, 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
asa medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@gs"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 

\ seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ aq 
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CALIFORNIA. 


WINTER PLEASURE TOURS 
TO SUMMER CLIMES. 
UNDER PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FIRST TOUR.—February 20, 1895, taking in Mardi- 

Gras Festivities at New Orleans en route, stopping 
atall prominent cities both going and returning. 
Four weeks in California. Rate, $335, incleding 

li expenses en route in both directions, three 
ov. — at San Diego, and seat on stand for 


SECON TOUR,—March 20, 1895. Four-and-a- 
ha aie in California.. Tour of the State under 
personal escort. Rate. $500, covering all necessary 
expenses during the entire tour. 


SPECIAL TRAINS 
of Pullman Vestibule mene, Dining, Smoking, 
and Observation Cars under the supervision of 
TOURIST AGENT AND CHAPERON, 

For tickets, reservations of space. illustrated itin- 
eraries, and full information regarding these or 
tours to FLORIDA and WASHINGTON, address 
Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad Street’ Station, 


he ty 
J. ooD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pane’ r Agent. Ass’t Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Personally-Conducted Tours. 


WASHINGTON ‘ours Sates: February 
7 and at intervals of three weeks until May 23, 1898, 


inclusive. Rates, including accommodations at 
best hotels: New York $15.50, Philadelphia $11.50. 


OLD POINT COMFORT tours wi 


leave New York and yan nay February 7 and 
March 7, 1895. Rates, including all necessary ex- 
penses : ‘New York, $15 59, Philadelphia, $12.50 ; 

also tickets returning via Richmond and Washing: 
ton. 


FLORI DA Aseries of Jacksonville tours, al- 

ye two weeks in the State of 
Fiowers, will be run during February 12th and 26th, 
and March 12th and 26th, 1895 Rates: $50.00 from 


New York; $48.00 from’ Philadelphia, including 
meals en route and Pullman berth on special train. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on applications to 
ani 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 
411, B Street Station, Philadelphia. 

J. RB. WOOD, GEO. W BOYD, 
Gen. Pass’r Agent. Ass’t Gen. Pass’r Agent. 








Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for yo! » and young 
women, leading to Classical gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Sw warthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua | Mountain Institute, 


for both sexes under the care 


fia caaeaks M . The present build- 
ing is new and much and has jp cfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex t corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. thfully and 
yf ly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
Rd York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN 
Sie aes 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 
SCHOOL 


Primary, Intermediate, — a), many School, 
and College Preparato ae 

Send for catalogue containing 
ticulars, references, and letters dom 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, oe gens & TUTORS. Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
. Dixon) 1341 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. | 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU "(Edw. C 




















Ivory SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


It costs a tittle more, but with chapped hands and clothes weak. 
ened by the free akali in common soaps, the housekeeper soon finds 
that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 


THe Protea & Gawace Co., Cin't: . p Nh 


































Note: 
Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with | ‘ 
abis information abont Fertilizersand Agrisaiteni | ~2augh & Sons Company, pre 
ge and act without unnecessary de 20 S. Delaware Ave., = 
and you ue feel that you have intelligently me sd Mannfacturers of Philadelphia, mi 
H. C. Boden & Co,, 
i OPTICIANS. 
HW} S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts, 
HH We do not attenapt to make one of Bye Giaems 
| fit al? noses. wore = We makes 
oe of sling 0 —_ beanty of Balch ons, and our 
| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS portion. PRICES MODERA ae 
Ventilation cri lice rooms is secured when 
Jackson Ventilating Grate 
is placed in one of the lower rooms. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 
50 Beekman Street, New York. 
Send for Catalogue No 6. 
NEW, SEASONABLE 
Clomshk A. Woodnutt ' 
Dry Goods 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
are now on the counters from 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, | the very best markets of the 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. world, at the lowest prices ever 
——— | known for similar qualities. 
«ont WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2 In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
Undertaker & Embalmer Euan sGlethr s ana | 
osiery, oves, In Laces, 
oon, FOP WHR Be In Handkerchiefs, In'Shoes, | | Mi 
Residence, 1516 Brown St., In Millinery, In Shawls, les 
Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. = = Ae Avg hy how C ’ = 
ie es Rs RS aE asa In Muslin Rodaswale, oft defi 
Vesti 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO., our assortments are oil Libr 
BEDDING, ed and prices most moderate. | jn. 
FURNITUR E, The Mam Orper Daa ba 
CURTAINS. ETC. MENT is better equipped a re 
: ever in the past for promptly ~ 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, | 224 accurately serving our out § j,, 
of-town patrons. ms 
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Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
VI. 


Be temperate in all things ; in your diet, for that is 
physic by prevention. Be also plain in your apparel 
. . tet your virtues be your ornament, remembering life is 
more than food, and the body than raiment. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From his letter to his wife and children, written for them as he was 
preparing to sail for Pennsylvania, the first time, in 1682. The three 
children, Springett, Letitia, and William, were then small. Springett 
died 1696, being then about twenty-one years old. Letitia married 
William Aubrey. William “turned out badly;’’ he died in France 
in 1720. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“T HEARD A LANGUAGE THAT I UNDER- 
STOOD NOT.”’ 


PSALM 81: 5. 


TOWARD close of day an aged pilgrim came 
To where we sat beside our cottage door, 
And wistfully besought that in God’s name 
We would relieve his hunger from our store. 
For he had wandered far from sun to sun, 
Was faint and weary, scarcely could he stand ; 
Feared that his span of life was nearly run; 
Would ne’er again behold his native land. 


His tongue we knew not, neither did he ours, 
Yet all he said our hearts could comprehend, 
For sympathy, like fragrance of some flowers, 
Needs but a bruise its fullest strength to lend. 
In our own land or under foreign skies, 
Howe’er unknown the form of speech may be, 
The voice of sorrow all can recognize, 
If we but strive to find the fitting key. 


Who then may dare the ancient faith deny 
That God to mankind speaks in every land, 
Simply because the heavenly voice on high 
Is tuned in tones they do not understand ? 
It only needs that we his language learn 
To hold communion sweet in perfect love, 
And with a trust serene await our turn 
To greet his presence in the realms above. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, JR. 
Lansdowne, Pa., First month, 1895. 


DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Bitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I CANNOT remember the time when I was not familiar with the fact of 
being two branches of the Society of Friends, and I have been 
more or less conversant with their later divisions. Desiring more 
definite information, I spent some time in the early summer of 1894 in- 
Yestigating the matter, relying mainly on the contents of our Public 
; which, however, I found wanting in some things that ought to 

be there, notably the writings of S. M. Janney. When through, I 
t an outline of the information then fresh in mind might interest 
some of your readers, and accordingly I wrote a paper, in which an effort 
's made briefly to answer the questions, Why, when, and how have 
Friends divided? [t then appeared that the subject had been pre- 
tented to the public in the pages of the history by Prof. and Dr. 
a8, published by the Christian Literature Company. I had not, 

er, seen this work, and th:nking it possible that my summary of 

» 48 they appeared to me in my studies, might still be of inter- 

est, have offered it for publication. G. D. B. 

Chicago, Ml. 


Nore BY THE EpiTors: Our friend who writes as dbove sent us 
‘metime ago the papers which he speaks of, but it being at a time 


when other matter went far to fill our columns, they were laid aside 
for the time. We desire to add, now, that we think his statement a 
very fair one—it is little more than a bare outline of the facts—and it 
will be interesting, no doubt, to many who are not themselves familiar 
with the more extended histories. At the same time we do not wish 
to be understood as doing more in this direction by endorsing his narra- 
tive than what is necessarily implied by admitting it to publication in 
our columns. 

The interest shown in the session of the London Yearly 
Meeting, in 1894, in regard to ‘‘ all bearing the name of 
Friends in America’’ is suggestive of the thought that 
readers of Friends’ journals should be acquainted with 
these several bodies, together with their differences and, 
in a general way, the causes and circumstances connected 
with their differentiations. Probably many of these 
readers are fully informed concerning these matters ; but. 
it is not to be presumed that all are, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that many, especially of the younger genera- 
tion, would be glad to have more definite information on 
the subject.’ 

Whatever may be said herein is intended to be purely 
explanatory and historical, and not in any manner to 
convey the opinions of the writer nor to enter into the 
merits of the several controversies. 

It is not only charitable, but is also reasonable to be- 
lieve that in the main a sense of rectitude and duty ac- 
tuated the actors in all the controversies leading to divi- 
sions amongst Friends; but it can hardly be supposed 
that either the actors themselves or their successors can 
take any pride in the retrospect of a Society that empha- 
sized the duty of love and unity, rent by internal dis- 
sensions. 

Recurring to the rise of the Society of Friends, it 
may be said that their distinguishing doctrine was that 
God is a/ways on speaking terms with the children of 
men. His revelations of truth are to be found in every 
age and amongst every people, and may be found in 
every individual who is willing to listen to the ‘still, 
small voice’’ in the soul. The Scriptures they regarded 
as undoubted revelations to the people to whom they 
were given, and while not of primary importance to 
others, they were not only valuable above all other writ- 
ings for instruction in Divine things, but were to be used 
as a sort of ¢es¢ of such things as might seem to be re- 
vealed in these later days. If any one supposed he had 
a revelation of truth which could be shown to be out of 
harmony with the Scriptures he must suppose himself to 
be mistaken, and must ‘‘ dwell deeper’’ in order that a 
clearer light might shine within him. This seems reason- 
able and satisfying. Immediate Divine revelation as a 
guide, with a standard or test to guard against self-decep- 
tion. But it is apparent that this test cannot always be 
applied with accuracy and certainty, since the best of 
men have never been able to see alike as to what the 
Scriptures teach. A difference of view in regard to their 
teaching is what has given rise to the many setts in 
Christendom, each sect stating in a creed what its adher- 
ents think they find in these writings. But Friends did 
not formulate any creed, believing that the action and 
reaction upon each other of the Inner Light and the 
Scriptures would afford a sufficient standard of truth. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that they did not see pre- 
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cisely alike, and that differences of views tended to 
widen with the lapse of time rather than to disappear. 
So long, however, as they were a persecuted people those 
differences did not give rise to inharmony in the Society. 
Subject to a trying pressure from without, their many 
common beliefs and testimonies kept them a united and 
loving body, with inconsiderable exceptions that either 
soon withdrew or became reconciled. But in no great 
while after outward pressure had ceased, these divergen- 
cies assumed greater prominence ; and early in the pres- 
ent century it began to be manifest in this country that 
a difference of belief was growing up in reference to the 
authority and importance of the Scriptures, the nature 
and power of Christ, and the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Friends were not greatly inclined to apply to these sub- 
jects a critical analysis ; but so far as this was done it was 
found that there was a wide diversity of opinion, rang- 
ing from what could scarcely be distinguished from the 
‘* evangelical ’’ doctrines of the worldly sects on the one 
hand, to those of Unitarianism on the other. What I 
may, without danger of being misunderstood, call the 
liberal element probably did not regard these differences 
as of vita/ importance ; but conservatism could not avoid 
seeing in the opposite view a tendency to dangerous 
heresies which it considered its duty to discourage and 
even suppress. 

Elias Hicks, who was for many years one of the most 
acceptable ministers in the Society, was the most active 
and able supporter of the liberal views when the differ- 
ences began to assume importance ; and hence sympathy 
or non-sympathy with him early became a sort of test 
between the disagreeing elements. The conservative ele- 
ment,—perhaps we may assume without intending any per- 
sonal disrespect thereby,—called what they regarded as 
the unsound doctrines ‘‘ Hicksism,’’ and those holding 
such views they called ‘‘ Hicksites.’’ For the sake of 
distinction, and generally for no other reason, one branch 
of the original Society has usually been called by others 
‘« Hicksites ’’ ; while it calls itself the Society of Friends, 
and has never acknowledged any other name. 

For some reason not now apparent, the differences 
alluded to came to the front earlier and more forcibly in 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and its branches than else- 
where ; and they were the source of much disagreement 
and confusion for several years before a separation took 
place. It would be tedious to detail the various steps 
and incidents leading up to this separation. Perhaps the 
most important single step was the action of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, in 1823, in preparing a carefully selected 
series of ‘‘ Extracts from the Writings of Primitive 
Friends concerning the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,’’ with the intention of having them 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting as a sort of standard of 
belief. That body was not, however, prepared to take a 
step that seemed to border so closely on the adoption and 
promulgation of a creed. 

The annual meeting held in Fourth month, 1827, 
was a very inharmonious occasion, and near its close a 
large representation of what I may here call the liberal 
element met in Green Street meeting-house, and agreed 
upon an address to the members of the Yearly Meeting, 
which, after stating the various measures that they 
deemed arbitrary and oppressive, and that there existed 
an irreconcilable difference of opinion amongst them, 
continued as follows: ‘‘ It is under a solemn and deliber- 
ate view of this painful state of our affairs that we feel 
bound to express to you, under a settled conviction of 
mind, that the period has fully come in which we ought 
to look towards making a quiet retreat from this scene of 

confusion ; and we therefore recommend to you deeply 


to weigh the momentous subject, and to adopt such, 
course as truth, under solid and solemn deliberation, may 
point to in furtherance of this object.’’ An adjourned 
meeting of this body, held two months later, adopted a 
second address, in which it was proposed that * such 
quarterly and monthly meetings as may be prepared {or 
such a measure’’ appoint representatives to meet in Phila. 
delphia in the following Tenth month. When the 
representatives so appointed, and all other members who 
chose to attend came together, the women in Green Stree 
meeting-house, and the men in a temporary structure 
near, they organized as ‘‘ the Yearly Meeting of Friend; 
held in Philadelphia.’’ 

It will thus be seen that the first Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, called ‘‘ Hicksite,’’ had its origin in ‘a quiet 
retreat’’ from association with the part of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting called ‘‘ Orthodox,’’ the reason funda. 
mental and giving rise to all other reasons being an in- 
ability to accept certain doctrinal views which those re. 
maining regarded as essential, and insisted should be 
held as the belief of the body, and made a test of mem- 
bership. It is probable, however, that the division asit 
occurred, did not strictly follow doctrinal lines ; but that 
some whose views were more nearly with the retreating 
party remained behind because they considered that what 
was left was the ‘‘regular’’ meeting ; while some who 
went did so rather because of our unwillingness to be 
bound by a statement of doctrine than that the doctrine 
itself was unacceptable. G. D. B. 

Chicago, Lil. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


THE SECOND PASSOVER: THE SABBATH. 


Paper read before the Conference Class of the First-day School at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 13, 1895, by Alice L. 
Darlington. 


THE fearlessness of the Nazarene, its effect upon the | 


Pharisees, its source within his nature, and what it means 
for us ;—under these heads let us consider the reading 
for to-day. 

Jesus and his disciples walked on the Sabbath through 
a field of grain, plucking and eating as they went. The 
Pharisees objected on the pretext that it was an unlawfil 
act and called Jesus’s attention to it as a profanation of 
the Sabbath. Jesus justified his friends by citing David's 
act of eating the altar bread given him by the priest, 
and referred also to their Law which made priests in the 
temple blameless when profaning the sacred day. 

To this incident belong those ringing words of the 
Master: ‘‘A greater than the temple is here.” And 
again: ‘* The Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath. Therefore the Son of Man is Lord evendl 
the Sabbath day.’’ These were strange sounds in Phati- 
saical ears. What blasphemy for a man to say he wa 
greater than their temple! What unspeakable presump 
tion to claim lordship over their holy day! But is italy 
wonder that they could not understand him when they 
did not even understand their bwn Law? ‘If ye had 
known what this meaneth, ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ ye would not have condemned the guiltless. 
If they had comprehended Jehovah’s meaning, that the 
day of outward or ritual sacrifice was past, and the day of 
mercy was at hand, they would not have conde 
these men for providing themselves, even on the Sabbath, 
with needed sustenance. 

Passing on into the synagogue the Master there 
stored a withered hand, in courageous disregard of 
total lack of sympathy in the congregation. 
watched him, to see whether he would heal on the 
bath. ‘Is it lawful to do well or ill on the Sab 
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day? to save life, or to kill?’’ But they held their 
peace. And when he had looked around upon them— 
with angér, Mark says, but let us interpret it as grave in- 
tensity, rather—he called upon the man to stretch forth 
his hand, and in the act it was restored whole as the 
other. ‘‘It is lawful to do well on the Sabbath day.’’ 
The time of outward observances was passing, and Jesus 
was now inaugurating that worship which is in spirit and 
in truth. Conscience was to take the place of the formal 
obedience which the Jewish nation had heretofore felt it- 
self required to render to complex, written regulations. 
The voice within was to supplant the outward law, and, 
exacting a no less implicit obedience, was to lead men 
more truly heavenward than any other kind of service 
could ever do. Men must use their best judgment : 
would they not save an animal from harm or danger on 
that day ? was not a man still more to be considered ? 

At the pool of Bethesda Jesus healed the man who 
had lain ill for thirty-eight years, telling him to rise, take 
up his bed, and walk. Again the Pharisees were offended. 
It was unlawful to do amy work on the Sabbath. What 
was this bold innovator doing, overthrowing their cher- 
ished traditions? It filled them with madness, and they 
consulted together how to déstroy him and cancel the 
harmful tendencies of his words and actions ! 

‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’’ Can 
we not see in mental vision the effect necessarily pro- 
duced upon the scribes and Pharisees by such a justifica- 
tion? ‘* Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, 
because he had not only broken the Sabbath, but said also 
that God was his father, making himself equal with God.”’ 
Yet the Son made no claim to power apart from the 
Father. ‘‘ The Father loveth the Son and showeth him 
all things that himself doeth,’’ even to having life in 
himself and raising the dead to life. All judgment has 
been committed to him, ‘‘ that all men should honor the 
Son, even as they honor the Father. He that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father which hath sent 
him.”’ 

The whole of that most remarkable fifth chapter of 
John is an assertion of the close relationship between 
Jesus and the Divine. Almost every verse thrills with 
helpful religious truth, as though the Father had reached 
down to take humanity by the hand and lift it nearer to 
himself. And here is the perfect example, the Christ- 
spirit in the fullness : ‘«* I can of mine ownself do noth- 
ing; as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just, be- 
cause I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me.”’ , 

If we take what might be called a scientific or unde- 
niable standpoint we can say, the Son of God and the 
Son of Man are synonymous terms for that spirit or pos- 
sibility of good in man which is, if allowed to rule, the 
true saviour of the world. ‘The spirit of good in man is 
Christ, the unspeakable gift of the Father to his earthly 
children. It is greater shan the temple of Solomon. 

an, any man, at his best, is greater than a temple made 
with hands. When Jesus speaks of the Son of Man, his 
words are true for all humanity. The full power and 
beauty of these passages is not set free to bless until we 
realize that whatever is said of the Son of Man is true 
for us. The Sabbath was made for the possibility of good 
M man, not man for the Sabbath. Any obedient child 
of God is lord even of the Sabbath day. The law of 
Conscience is above the letter of any other law. The 
light of this age is given to show the right and wrong of 
this age, and it is not a fainter light than that of the 
World’s religious dawn. 

Jesus so identifies himself with this spirit of good in 
Man that his outward form has been by many called 


Christ. But. Jesus was the Christ only because he had 
followed this spirit or possibility of good in him with a 
most implicit, child-like obedience ; with a holier trust 
in its power and capacity for constant growth than any 
other that ever lived. All nature and spirit re- 
sponded to his sublime faith, as they respond to everyone 
according to his faith. ‘‘ Dost thou believe on the Son 
of man?’’ Dear friends, if we did but believe on the 
Son of man in truth we should find ourselves partaking 
by degrees, according to our faith,—and our faithfulness 
—of Jesus’s power for good. Only believe! There is no 
other unbelief than lack of faith in the possibilities of 
the good within us. That is unbelief in Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world. ‘‘ Wilt thou be made whole? ’’ 
Art thou willing to find thy perfect ideal within thine 
own soul, and follow it whither it leads thee? Then art 
thou following in the steps of the historic Christ, and 
shalt surely come into such a wide knowledge of thine 
own nature and its relation to the universe of spirit as 
shall make all miracles else seem but object lessons to 
point to that greatest miracle,—the huran becoming 
Divine. It is a healthy, natural growth ~m man to 
angel, orderly, regular, yet the most miracu._.s of a 
things. 

Jesus turned always away from the leading of any 
possibility of evil in him. We think of the Father as 
so perfect that not even a possibility of evil can be 
imagined as pertaining to him. But if we take that 
possibility of evil from our conception of the Nazarene,,. 
then his obedience to the good becomes as nothing, so 
far as it is any help or guide to us, for he could ne ver 
have felt temptation. 

According to the extent of our belief in the power of 
the good within us zs that power. According to our 
faith. We have need, then, of high faith to realize what 
Christianity means for mankind, individually, and to the 
race. It means essentially development in store for us, 
a grand, incredible development, even in this world. 
What can the infant know of the wonderful reach of a 
mature life? Even so is it with us, as regards the devel- 
opment that still lies before us. Yet shall we grow into 
it by stages as natural and regular. 

We must absorb Christianity, faith in the good in hu- 
manity, before it can nourish us. We cannot grow by 
looking at it or merely tasting. We must take it into 
our very being and use it as we do the air of heaven. 
Then we shall see what is its true meaning, its actual 
power. Then we shall see the saving of the world, shall 
see the heavenly kingdom, and find it indeed within us, 
and God ruling there. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. * Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends ? 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


PRAY for my soul. 





A MAN speaks by his eyes quite as much as by his voice- 
The voice is guided by the will, but the eye is controlled 
by the spirit within, and the will cannot master it. One’s 
best inner self shines out through the eye; or, if the 
effort be made resolutely to conceal all expression, the 
shadow of furtive concealment will darken the eye. An 
Oriental proverb says: ‘‘ Listen to a man’s words, and 
look at the pupil of his eye.’’ If you have a loving 
heart, and a right spirit your eye will show it; but you 
cannot evidence in your eye a sincerity that is not im 
control of you. The best way of seeming sincere is by 
being sincere. —S. S. Zimes. 
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IN MEMORIAM.! 
Susanna S. Yeo, of class 94, at Easton, Md., First month 6, 1895. 

Harry W. Lewis, of class ’97, at his home in Swarthmore, First month 
20, 1895. Clement Lodge, of class ’93, in Philadelphia, First month 
24, 1895. 
Ir is not to a memorial of men in the far-away past that 
I would ask your thought this morning. Since the new 
year’s beginning, three of Swarthmore’s children have 
passed on to the life invisible, drawing our thought 
thitherward in eager inquiry for the new scenes which 
their new-born souls behold, and the activities awaiting 
their unspent energies. Our shought follows them, but it 
is not permitted us to know, while yet the eye of flesh is 
ours, what may be the revelations to the spirit’s eye. We 
cannot doubt that it is in highest wisdom that limits are 
thus set to our vision. Can we ever, even in three score 
and ten years, exhaust the possibilities of this life ; can 
we ever live up to the high requirements of life in the 
fiesh? Is there any need:that we should see beyond ? 

To-day this world is our home, our garden, our field 
of service. It is right that we should “live with all our 
heart right in the days, an intimate inmate of their joy 
and woe.’’ The physical life has legitimate claims. The 
body must have food, and it is beneficently ordered that 
food may be a physical satisfaction. The blood must be 
sent bounding through the veins, and our work and our 
play may both help to this exhilaration. There is much 
to make us love this earthly home. It seems as if our 
Heavenly Father meant us to be very happy here, and 
now. How he has encircled us with beauty! Over our 
heads the infinite depths of the sky are ever-changing 
scenes of beauty. And he has made his mountains min- 
isters of strength, and his green pastures places of peace, 
and his exquisite flowers to serve as priests, sermons, 
shrines, and his crystalline coverlet of snow as wool to the 
myriad sleeping things beneath. Not only is the ‘ full- 
ness ’’ of the earth ours to share with him in this earthly 
home, but even sun and moon are made brighter, and 
all the earth’s beauty more beautiful by the precious 
human relationships by which we are bound to each other. 
In the perfect home in which husband and wife, parents 
and children, friend and friend live toward noble ends, 
there seems all of happiness that human hearts can hold. 
This is what the earthly life may be—alas! that so many 
souls fail of life’s full feast. 

While it is not only right for us, but our duty to 
‘< live with all our heart right in these days’’ of physical 
activity, days of trade or household service, days of 
study or days of teaching, is there not all the while with 
us the conviction that these busy days are not all there is 
ot the soul's life—that they are only a fragment of life, 
only a preparatory school for the soul? Delicate nerves 
of taste make the body’s needed food a physical delight ; 
but do we not feel that he is poor and dwarfed indeed, 
whose day has no outlook beyond the hour when he shall 
dine? Our eyes are made to have keen satisfaction in 
fine fabrics and beautiful stuffs, but is it not a poverty- 
stricken soul whose absorbing joy is in the triumphs of 
the dress naker’s or the tailor’s art? Even the intellectual 
life that becomes a passion of accumulation, unwarmed 
by the enthusiasm of humanity,unmoved by a sense of stew- 
ardship for God, can har ily be a life ‘* rich toward God.”’ 

Bit body, mind, and spirit all rejoicing in the gift of 
life as from God. recognizing with devout thankfulness 
life’s many ministers, accepting life with humble earnest- 
ness as a pledge of stewardship for God, thus may make 
this daily human life on the earth the prophecy of heav- 
enly life. 


~~ 1 Read before the students of Swarthmore College, Second month 
3, 1895, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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Let me recall to you the words of Paul to the Corin. 
thians : 

‘* There are celestial bodies, and bodies terrestial. 
but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. 

‘« There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the star ; for one star differeth from another star in glory, 

‘* So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown 
in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : 

‘¢ It is sown in dishonor ; it is raised in glory ; it js 
sown in weakness ; it is raised in power: 

‘It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.”’ 

Let me give you, also, the thought of Prof. Benjamin 
Pierce, a mathematician of Harvard: 

‘*The body is needed to hold souls apart and pre. 
serve their independence, as well as for conversation and 
mutual sympathy. Body and soul are essential to man’s 
true existence. The soul which leaves this earthly 
form still requires incorporation. The grandest philoso- 
pher who has ever speculated on this theme has told us, 
in his sublime epistle, that there are celestial bodies as 
well as bodies terrestrial. Can we fear lest the sub- 
stance of the celestial bodies will be less adapted to the 
souls which they are to clothe? Is it not a fair and just 
inference that such a body will be nicely fitted to its 
soul, as if organized and crystallized under the control- 
ling influence from within? ’’ 

For myself, I love to believe that there is a celestial 
body, growing with our growth, and strengthening with 
our strength, and fashioned according to the spiritual 
life that we develop along with out daily, physical activi- 
ties. If we only live to ‘‘ eat and drink and be merry,” 
if we live only to ourselves, then I fear we dwarf and 
deform this celestial body. But if we live a life of obe- 
dience to the voice speaking to our inmost souls, glad for 
all the beautiful gifts of life, merry and withal faithful ; 
pure and true, and living steadfastly toward God, then 
will the celestial body, when death sets it free, have ce- 
lestial strength and celestial comeliness. 

‘*T know not where His islands 

Lift their fronded palms in air ; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


And so to day’s life may be lived in the full bright 
light of the present with no overshadowing thought of 
death ; if only to-day’s work and to-day’s play are such 
as nurture the celestial body. 

The three who have gone betore us had lived for good 
and happy and true things. Susie, as we always called 
her, moved so quietly and unobtrusively among us, that 
she was intimately known to only few; but I do not 
doubt that the mention of her name calls up to all who 
have been associated with her an image of faithfulness, 
of steady devotion to her work, of gentle reply to every 
kindly greeting, and ready response to every appeal for 
service such as she could give. She loved all good and 
beautiful things. i 

Harry had lived the active life of abounding physical 
health, the life of happy youth unburdened with care. 
Those who knew him best, remember his warm-hearted 
courtesy, his generosity, his kindliness. Perhaps we 
might say that he was an embodied smile. And who shall 
say that it is not a beautiful mission to leave among men 
the memory of gladness that was always breaking into 
smiles ? 

Clement’s name has become a synonym for truthful- 
ness. He was a seeker after truth. He was himself true 
to his convictions of right and duty. No desire fot 
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present gratification seemed ever to tempt him away from 
the path toward greater good. There are some among 
you who remember how confidently he could be depended 
upon in the base ball contests. Just so could he be de- 
pended upon wherever he was placed. This is a fine 
record to have made in twenty-three years—to be 
mourned as one needed, to stand fast'in his place, and 
help the onward progress of all good things. The influ- 
ence of his life will live not only in the lives of those 
who were near of kin to him, but in the lives of the circle 
of young men fast bound to him by intimate sympathy 
of purpose. 

They go their way by celestial paths from height to 
height of spiritual attainment. They are beyond our 
sight ; only our hearts can follow them in love and aspi- 
ration. Our places are here in the midst of earth’s many 
activities. This fair earthly home has dark and sorrow- 
ful places that cry out for men and women to redeem 
them. Life opens before us in vast stretches of service. 
And all along the way in which duty may lead us, are the 
sweet ministrations of beauty and love and truth to fit 
us for the celestial life. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 7.—SECOND MONTH 17, 1895. 
REFLECTIONS UPON THE UNBELIEF OF THE JEWS. 


GOLDEN ‘TEXT.—I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me may not abide in darkness.—John 12: 46. 


Scripture Readings: John 12: 37-50. 
HIsTORICAL. 


Early in his ministry we have heard Jesus explain to 
the questioning disciples why he spake in parables: ‘ By 
hearing ye shall hear and shall in no wise understand ; 
and seeing ye shall see and shall in no wise perceive : 
for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest 
haply they should perceive with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their hearts, and should 
turn again and I should heal them.’’ So to the Jews 
was fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah. Later we have 
read from time to time that ‘‘ many believed on him,’’ 
but we have now reached a period when there was no 
longer hope that he would be accepted of his nation. 
Among the different sects, the Pharisees perhaps repre- 
sented the best side of Israel’s religious life, and among 
them, if anywhere, he might have expected to find the 
sympathy he so needed. In the beginning they received 
the new teacher kindly, invited him to their houses, and 
heard him gladly. They were trying to lead the people 
through a wilderness of rules and precepts and laws, to 
the light of the Messianic day for which they longed, 
and they would welcome a new and earnest helper. But 
we have seen their attitude grow hostile as it became ap- 
Parent he was not one of them. The traditions of their 
elders were made of none effect. He stood for simplicity, 
sincerity, genuineness,—for the cleansing of the inside 
of the platter. They stood for tradition and for the 
authority of the past: he fora living, ever-present, inner 
tevealer of truth and duty. Tried by this light many a 
custom and ceremonial law was shown to be empty and 
Meaningless. So we have seen that more and more he 
Came to be regarded as their enemy, and as one who, in 
addition to violating the law had committed the unpardon- 
able sin of blasphemy. Since the restoration of Lazarus, 
we have seen many new followers, and the consequent in- 
creasing jealously and dismay of the Sanhedrin. The edict 
Was sent forth that ‘‘ if any man did confess that he was the 

hrist, he should be put out of the synagogue.’’ ‘‘ No 
man spake openly of him for fear of the Jews.’’ And 


would not confess it. 
its preconceived idea of what the Messiah should be and 
do, and so firm was its belief that ceremonial law would 
make the nation worthy to receive its King in the glory 
of his coming, that he came and went, and his people did 
not perceive with their eyes, for their heart was waxed 
gross, and they missed the things that belonged unto their 
peace. 


TEACHING. 
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in our lesson we learn that many.even of the rulers be- 
lieved on him, but for fear of men and for love of glory 


So strongly was Israel possessed of 


Dwelling upon what we are wont to call the blindness 


and failure of those who were with Jesus brings little 
profit, unless it point us to some present duty, and inspire 


the present hour. To usas well as to them was the new 
commandment given. Asa Society we are built upon 
the faith that to us he hath given a commandment ‘ what 
we shall say and what we shall speak’’ ; upon the faith 
that the Father has sent each soul into the world upon 
some errand, and that He accompanies that soul with 
His spirit, revealing to it its duty and giving needful 
strength for its performance. As a Society, too, we pro- 
fess to believe that Jesus revealed as never before the 
‘* Divine _ Immanence,’’ and showed how it will transform 
into the divine likeness the man who puts his trust in it. 

Surrounded by enemies, knowing that in a few days 
his body would be given to death, Jesus could say, ‘‘ I 
know that His commandment is life eternal.’’ It is this 
Christian conception of life with which we need to be 
imbued. The rea/ life, which is eternal, is that exempli- 
fied by Jesus,—the human will one with the divine. 
This life, he has said, is more than meat or raiment; it 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which we 
possess. Also, ‘‘ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life.’’ He that partakes of the 
spirit which nourishes the soul as does the blood the body, 
partakes of the true communion service, for the sacra- 
inent which alone is essentially holy is the gift of the 
spirit, administered to all who will by the Father of life. 
In the incomparable prayer which was the outpouring of 
his heart for his disciples, Jesus said, ‘‘ This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’’ Many similar words will 
occur to the mind, showing that the very heart of his 
message was the truth that the real life is not matter but 
spirit, and that immortality is here and now. 





LESSON NOTES. 

Jesus tried repeatedly to explain that he made no 
claims, and did no works in his own name, but that he 
came only as a light which makes bright that which was in 
darkness before. He did not come as their judge, but to 
call them to the spirit within them which was their only 
judge, and which would confirm the truth he spoke. In 
rejecting him, they were rejecting—not the man, Jesus 
of Nazareth—but the God whom they blindly worshipped, 
and who through His son was teaching them His other 
name—‘‘ The Father.’’ They had accepted Moses who 
was in the past the mouth-piece of Jehovah, and had 
believed his commandments binding, but they would not 
believe the Father had sent another messenger, in their 
day, and had given Aim a commandment. They did not 
see that to them was fulfilled that which they knew in 
Deuteronomy xviii. ‘I will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put 
my words in his mouth ; and heshall speak unto them all 
that I shall command him. And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.’’ 
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EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


RELIGION consists less in forming ideals than in realizing 
them. We all have ideals higher than our attainments ; 
religion consists in attaining those which we already pos- 
sess ; though incidentally it gives us, in the process, 
new and higher ideals. Religion brings with it high 
thoughts and noble emotions ; it consists in realizing, in 
deed and life, high thoughts, and in giving, in deed and 
life, practical effect to noble emotions. Religion does 
not consist in thinking great things about God or good- 
ness; nor in feeling high emotions respecting God and 
goodness ; but in doing some service for God and being 
somewhat like God. . 

Christ was an idealist. He lived in the eternal and 
invisible world. The Father was his companion and his 
friend. The future was full of hope to him. His thoughts 
of God were noble and ennobling ; his trust in God serene 
and unruffled; his love for God and for his fellow-men 
deep, true, abiding. But in his pictures of life he never 
suggested that either great thoughts or deep emotions 
were the measure of piety. His portraits of saints were 
never of meditative mystics, or eloquent prophets, or 
pietistic recluses. The Samaritan who picked up a 
wounded traveler and cared for him at some expense to 
himself ; the widow who cast her all into the charity box 
of the Temple ; the publican who cried, ‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner ;’’ the farmer who sowed his seed in 
all soils; the merchant who, when he found a pearl of 
great price, did not covet it or try to get it for nothing, 
but sold all that he had and bought it in honest dealing ; 
the steward who administered his Lord’s estate honestly 
and turned the proceeds over to him when the time of 
accounting came—these were Christ’s types and por- 
traitures of religious men. To do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God—this was his representa- 
tion of religion. 

His life exemplifies the same truth ; it was a life of 
every-day religion. He did no great thing. He founded 
no State; led no armies to victory; wrote no books; 
formed no great organization ; delivered no great ora- 
tions. He was not great as Moses, or Joshua, or David, 
or Isaiah. Even his sermons are most of them conversa- 
tions ; and the few that are not, are conversational. No 
school-boy ever goes to the orations of Jesus Christ for a 
declamation. He was as eloquent when talking with a 
poor, sinful, and sorrowful woman on the well-curb in 
Samaria as when addressing a congregation of three or 
four thousand on the Mount of Beatitudes. He talked to 
the thousands as he talked to the one. He poured into 
common deeds an uncommon spirit, and exemplified 
divinity by showing how a very simple life can be made 
divine by filling it with the spirit of faith and hope and 
love. The difference between a bit of black carbon and 
a luminous lamp is in the electricity which passes through 
the carbon. This is religion—a divine current making 
luminous a common life. Bringing God into every-day 
life makes every day a sacred day and every life a divine 
life.— The Outlook. 


THE waste of youthful feeling in all that makes youth 
desirable, lovely, and blessed to itself and to the world 
—especially in the great cities—is enough to make us 
shed tears of blood. New-fangled systems of ethics, 
new and showy styles of economics and political economy, 
are not going to cure the evil. A man may have all 
these things in his head, and yet his heart may be gray 
and hoary if he has not learned the art of keeping the 
little ray of enthusiasm, the twinkle of deep and healthy 
emotion, alive in his soul.—Christian Register. 





Se 


THE COST OF HELPFULNESS. 
Sunday School Times. 


Every blessing that comes to us is made sacred by its 
cost. To us it may be given freely, but, before it could 
be given, a price was paid for it. One cannot be truly 
helpful to another save through a consuming of self, 
Once, when a poor sick wcman had touched the hem of 
Christ’s garment, he said : ‘‘ Somebody hath touched me; 
for I perceive that virtue is gone out of me.’’ Life went 
out from him to become healing in the woman. The 
same was true in Christ’s other healings. It cost him 
something to cure the sick. 

When we think of it, this is the law of all helpful- 
ness. Anything that is of any real value to us has cost 
somewhere, in toil or sacrifice or suffering, according to 
its worth. The blessings of our Christian civilization 
have come to us through lgng generations of hardship, 
endurance, and patient fidelity. Every good thing we 
enjoy has had somewhere its baptism in blood. 

Even in the most common things of daily life we can 
find price-marks which confirm and attest this law. Every 
sunbeam that paints a flower or cheers a sick- room costs 
a portion of the sun’s substance, millions of miles away, 
Every lump of coal that burns on our grate, and every 
gas-jet that flames in our room, is a memorial of a plant 
or tree that grew and fell uncounted ages since in some 
primeval forest. The clothing that keeps us warm and 
adorns our persons, we get at the cost of fields stripped 
of their cotton and flax,-of flocks shorn of their wool, of 
silk-worm’s patient spinning out of their own life on the 
branches of thousands of trees. The food we eat day by 
day comes to us through the dying of animals that give 
up their life to nourish ours, and through the toil of 
fruit-gatherers and harvesters in the fields, and at the 


hands of those who on ships and railways carry the bread- | 


stuffs over sea and land, and of those who in our own 
homes prepare our meals for us. 

The books we read, and from whose pages we get s0 
many words and thoughts that are helpful, come to uw 
enriched with virtue and thought which have come out 
of other hearts and lives. We read the smooth, graceful 
sentences with delight. They impart to us instruction, 
inspiration, comfort, and courage. We give little thought 
to the writer, or we think of him as one who wieldsa 
facile pen, but it rarely occurs to us to think of hima 
having suffered or endured loss, pain, or trial, that he 
might give to us the words in which we find so much 
pleasure or help. But the truth is that no strengthening 
thought comes to us from another without cost to the 
other, some time, in some way. Men and women must 
live deeply before they can write helpfully. We cannot 
teach lessons we have not learned. We may write flow- 
ing sentences, saying things we have read or heard, teach- 
ing what we have obtained from books, as did the scribes 
in our Lord’s time, but no heart, in its deep human need 
will ever receive much help from such teaching: The 
words that Jesus uttered reached the people’s souls be 
cause he spoke as one having authority, and not as 
scribes. His words came out of his own: heart, throb- 
bing with his own very life-blood. He spoke what he 
knew, not what he had read or heard. He gave lessoms 
he had learned in his own living. The comforts wit 
which he comforted the sorrowing he had gotten m his 


‘own sorrow. Every word he spoke was the fruit of some 


experience in his own life, and bore in itself the mark 
its cost. 

In human measure the same is true of all those who 
teach us lessons that help us in life. Mere compiles 
may help us through the good thoughts of others whi 
they gather and bring to us, but they have no help 
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their own for us. Only the words which come with the 
authority of experience are real bread to our hunger. 
Only with the comfort wherewith we ourselves have been 
comforted of God, can we really comfort others. Only 
what we have learned by experience, can we truly teach. 


THE FULLNESS OF TRUTH. 


Tue first horizon is narrow. It is only a garden or a 
field, and the earth is inhabited only by our mother and 
the home group ; but to the educated mind in later life 
a wonderful world has come and the mind fluctuates be- 
tween sadness and inspiration. The great exposition of 
1893 was composed of little pieces of the world. It was 
only Noah’s dove witha leaf. Here was a bit of archi- 
tecture, here a few pieces of painting, here a few statues, 
here some jewels, here some strains of music, here some 
channels of water, here some strolling hearts, but from 
these pass to the vast globe, from our lagoons pass to the 
Rhine or the Nile, from our visitors pass to the human 
race and the scene swells to vastness. If that hint of our 
world was so attractive what must the world itself be ! 

To meet the demand of such a world the heart and 
mind must be cumulative. The soul must never be im- 
patient to run fast, but it must never stop. In politics, 
in religion, in social reform, it must work and hope. It 
must feel that all truths will gather volume. What are 
these truths here for? Is it that they may perish? Are 
the sciences here that they may die? Is astronomy here 
to fail? Is the geometry to become false? Is stealing 
ever to become a virtue? Is honesty to become a vice? 

Each truth is the presence of God. His omnipotence 
and omnipresence are in it. Each moral truth will there- 
fore grow in our advancing world. When we listen now 
to the sounds around us there are touches of discord, but 
we must all work and be patient and think of that future 
of both earth and heaven when all sounds will combine 
ina rich music, and where the voice of the world will be 
like the deep voice of many waters.—David Swing. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE BEES. 


ONCE upon a time—not so very long ago—a gentleman 
who had a beautiful garden thought that it would be very 
nice to have some bees ; so he bought six or seven hives, 
and placed them in the loveliest corner of the garden, 
under an old apple tree. There was a large bed of 
mignonette and a small field of clover hard by. 

The bees seemed to like their new home very much, 
and went to work gathering honey, and buzzing the while 
in the cheeriest way. 

Now this gentleman not only wanted the honey that 
his bees would make, but he wished to watch the habits 
of the bees as well, and before giving you the story, I 
am going to tell you one sad little truth and a few facts 
about bees. A working-bee lives only six weeks after he 
begins his work in the spring. But during that six weeks 
he works early and late to gather the honey-dew and 
store it away in the hive for you and me, and for the 
young bees to eat the following winter, when they dare 
Not stir out of the hive. Bees will travel on the wjng 
SX or seven miles to find food or water if they cannot get 
itnearer home. One working-bee can make only about 
one teaspoonful of honey during its life-time; so it 
takes an army of bees to fill one hive full of honey. 

Now for the story. 

The gentleman had heard that it wasa common thing 
for bee-keepers to use manufactured honey-comb in their 
hives. It is made from beeswax, after the honey is ex- 
Macted, pressed into large sheets, and fastened in frames 
twelve inches square, and then hung in the hives. The 





bees make the cells deeper, fill them with honey, and cap 
them over with thin white wax, to keep the honey in the 
cell and to keep it clean and sweet. You see that the 
bees can make a little more honey if they do not have to 
stop to make the comb. Honey made in manufactured 
comb is called extracted honey. It is taken from the 
comb ina machine made for this purpose. Then the 
comb is hung in the hive, and the bees fill it again. So 
the gentleman put this kind of comb in three hives ; but 
in the other hives he left the bees to make the good old- 
fashioned kind of ‘‘ honey in the honey-comb,’’ that is 
so sweet and beautiful. 

One morning the gentleman found that the bees 
around one of his hives were flying wildly in and out, 
making an angry buzzing the while. He knew at once 
that something was wrong, and that the bees were talking 
about it. 

The gentleman went to the hive and took off the top 
and looked in, and found that one of the large sheets 
of the manufactured honey-comb was broken across, and 
the honey dripping down upon the floor of the hive. 
The gentleman thought at once of a way to help the bees. 
He pressed the broken comb together and back into its 
place in the frame, and then took clean, white twine and 
tied the comb into the frame and hung it back in the 
hive. Then he went a short distance, and watched and 
listened to see what the bees would do and say. The 
bees flew into and out of the hive and soon grew quiet, 
and commenced their cheerful, happy buzzing, without 
one note of anger. 

The next morning the gentleman went out again very 
early, and found the bees quiet and happy; but he saw 
something that surprised him very much. In front of 
one of the hives the short grass was white with a fine 
fuzz or lint. He examined it closely and fourd that it 
was fine white cotton lint. He said to himself : 

‘¢ This is the hive that has the mended honey-comb 
in it. I will look in.’’ 

He took off the top of the hive again, and what do 
you think he found ? 

The bees had mended the broken comb with beeswax 
and then those bright little things had cut all that twine 
into bits of fine lint, and carried it out of. the hive, bit 
by bit, until there was not the least thread of lint left on 
the honey-comb or in the hive.—Adice B. Engle, in St. 
Nicholas. 


HELPING A MAN Upwarp.—If you would help a man 
upward by your show of sympathy with him, it must be 
sympathy with his higher instincts and efforts, not with 
his lower. You may safely exhibit charity towards him 
in his faults and failures, and tenderness in the treatment 
of his weakness and indecision ; but, unless he sees that 
you obviously have a higher standard than he conforms 
to, you cannot inspire him to strive to be like you at 
your best. No greater mistake can be made than in 
thinking that you are likely to be of moral service to a 
man by sharing with him an indulgence in appetites, oc- 
cupations, or amusements, that he counts among his 
vices, or his least commendable propensities. —Se/ected. 





Ir is only when to-morrow’s burden is added to the 
burden of to-day that the weight is more than a man can 
bear.— George MacDonald. 





Let us not forget that there are two sides to dying— 
this earth side and the heaven side. The stars that go 
out when morning comes do not stop shining ; only some 
other eyes in some other land are made glad by them.— 
M. J. Savage. 
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THE DRILL FOR WAR. 


TueE Executive Committees of the Universal Peace Union 
and Pennsylvania Peace Society, at their meeting in this 
city on the 4th instant, made an earnest protest against 
Military Training in churches and schools. As to its 
impropriety in churches, it hardly seems worth while for 
Friends, who protest also against other church ways less 
objectionable than this, to waste words, but the public 
schools, in which it is proposed to arm and drill the 
scholars are public institutions, paid for by all, intended 
for all, and it is a direct invasion of rights, and a breach 
of equity, to put into them instruction in the art of war. 
They are not, and never were meant to be, military 
schools. They have their own work, for which they were 
created, which is well-defined and well-understood, and 
for which the State, as well as local taxation, contributes 
great sums of money; and in that work the drilling and 
arming and marching of soldiers are not included. 

It seems amazing that the American people, looking 
upon the armed camps in Europe, with all the pains and 
miseries they entail, could desire to reproduce any of 
their conditions here. 

Yet the general drill of the children in their schools 
is naturally only an introduction to the general enroll- 
ment of the people in the standing army. It is quite 
true that there should be a realization whither this move- 
ment tends. It began in Germany under Moltke and 
Bismarck—the policy of ‘‘ blood and iron’’—spread to 
France, and now every important nation of Europe ex- 
cept England is ground under foot by this system of 
Militarism. In France, the Friends find it almost as 
hard to maintain their principles now, under this system 
of war oppression, as it would have been two hundred 
years ago under the persecuting hand of Louis XIV., 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Surely we 
do not want any leaves out of those bloody books... We 
hope there will be an awakening on this subject. It 
looks as though the public conscience had grown callous 
on such points as this of preparation for war, though 
perhaps it is a confusion of thought caused by the spectacle 
of so called Christian ‘‘ pastors’’ putting arms into the 
hands of their young people, and drilling them into war 
tactics, in a peaceful land, at a time when no war threatens. 


THE calls upon the charitable help of our people seem 
to come this winter from several different directions at 
once, and they find many hardly so well able to respond 
as usual. But they must not be passed by, and we sug- 


gest that it is only just Friends should regard these pay. 

ticular calls, in which they have an immediate interest, 

before they take up others not so directly Concerning 

them. 

———————_—[>EaEEee.. ae 
BIRTHS. 


LAWTON.—In New York city, First month 24, 1895, to Albert 
R. and Emily W. Lawton, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth 
Campbell. 


MARRIAGES. 


PASSMORE—MARTINDALE,—In Philadelphia, First month 
24, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, R. Haines Passmore, of West Chester, 
Pa., to Annie L. Martindale, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BENTLEY.—In West Philadelphia, First month 28, 1895, Milan 
Bentley ; a member of the monthty meeting of Friends of Philadel. 
phia, formerly of Sandy Spring, Md. 

ENGLE.—Near Mullica Hill, on Seventh-day, Second month 2, 
1895, after months of suffering, Asa Engle, in his 65th year ; a recorded 
minister of Woolwich Preparative and Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

He was faithful in the attendance of his home meeting, seldom 
being absent except by appointment or sickness, and as one after an. 
other of the leading members was called away by death, he felt more 
and more the responsibility of the meeting devolving upon him, which 
he did not shirk but sought, in the light given him, to work for its best 
interest. His clear perception of the proper method of conducting the 
business of Society led others todepend upon his judgment as superior, 
He was prime mover of the opening, and superintendent of the First. 
day school for about twenty years, and during that time was not absent 
from this duty more than three or four times. His explanation of the 
Scriptures was sought by membe's of the school, and the spiritual in- 
sight he gave has been of lasting import to some of his hearers. 

He was interested in all Philanthropic work, but particularly so ia 
the subject of Peace and Arbitration, having often expressed himself 
decidedly on the subject before the Yearly Meeting took an active pat 
in the work. 

He labored faithfully and well during his life, and bore his. intense 
suffering during his illness without a murmur, expressing a desire that 
his patience might hold out to the end. His love for the Society and 
interest in all things pertaining thereto continued to the close. 

Although our loss is great we do not mourn as those without hop, 
for we believe that from such labor there must be a harvest. L. 

ERVIN.—At Bustleton, Pa., the residence of her son J. C. Ervin, 
First month 26, 1895, Esther, wid »w of Andrew S. Ervin, in her ga 
year. 


FRENCH.—Second month 1, 1895, Samuel H. French, of Phila, 


delphia, in the 79th year of his age ; of the firm of Samuel H. French 
& Co. 

He was a Friend, and member of Ohio Yearly Meeting in early 
life. During his residence here (now many years), he attended, and 
cheerfully aided in supporting, the meeting of Friends at Race street 

* 


HOOPES.—At his home in Baltimore, on the 30th of First month, 
1895, after a short illness, Dr. William H. Hoopes, in the 61st year of 
his age ; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

Genial in disposition, kind, loving, and indulgent in his family, 
right as a business man, his loss will be keenly felt in the circlesia 
which he moved. C. 

MERCER.—At Reading, Pa.,. First month 31, 1895, suddenly, 
Charles Mercer ; a member of the monthly meeting of Friends of Phil 
delphia. 

WOODWARD. —First month 28, 1895, Mary, daughter of Fret 
erick I. Woodward, in her 28th year. Interment at Hockessin, 








ALL virtue consists in having a willing heart. God 
will lead you as if by the hand, if only you do not doubt, 
and are filled with love for him rather than fear for 
yourself.— Féné/on. 





THE crown of patience cannot be received whet 
there has been no suffering. If thou refusest to suffer, 
thou refusest to be crowned ; but, if thou wishest to 
crowned, thou must fight manfully and suffer patiently: 
Without labor none can obtain rest, and without contend 
ing there can be no conquest.— Thomas a Kempis. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS. —V. 


On Sixth-day afternoon, (First month 25), we were ac- 
companied by our children to the train, and the farewells 
for a few months said ; we were soon speeding our way to 
Baltimore, where we are met by our friend, John Griffen, 
and are presently in his pieasant home, where, in company 
with our friends, John J. Cornell and wife, and others, 
we spend the evening very pleasantly indeed. During 
the evening quite a severe storm with rain and hail pre- 
yailed, covering the streets with a glassy ice that made it 
quite difficult to get to the train, on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, when we started for Philadelphia, where we met a 
dear daughter (who is attending George School), and 
attended the two sessions of the conference of the 
Young Friends’ Associations that were large and very in- 
teresting, indicative of much life and interest in the 
welfare of society. 

After lodging at the home of our kind and genial 
friend, John P. Townsend, whose hospitality and kindly 
welcome we have so frequently enjoyed, we met at 10.30, 
at Race Street Meeting, with a large gathering of earnest 
inquirers, and the demand seemed fully answered. We 
dined in company with a number of our dear friends at 
David Masters’s, and after spending the afternoon very 
pleasantly, took tea at Rachel Conrad’s, whose daughter 
(Florence) visited us so pleasantly in our Canadian home. 
At 7.30 we went our way to Girard Avenue Meeting, to 
find the house filled, and again the food was blessed and 
handed forth we feel to satisfaction. We returned to our 
lodging, feeling thankful for the favors of the day. 

Second-day. Our daughter returns to her school, and 
we go to West Chester to attend Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, arriving in time for the select meeting at 2 p. m. ; 
it was considered very satisfactory. At 7.30 we at- 
tend an appointed meeting that we had felt to ask for, 
and, notwithstanding the stormy night, it was large, and 
the necessary help was afforded to make it one of special 
interest. We were kindly entertained at the home of 
our friend Jonathan Travilla, and Third-day morning 
find that considerable snow has fallen and it is still 
storming, but at the meeting hour the large house was 
well filled and the spoken word was freely given to an 
attentive and appreciative company. ‘The business ses- 
sion that followed was very interesting, but quite unlike 
our meetings for discipline in Genessee Yearly Meeting, 
which are all held in joint session. The question of 
meeting as one body is now under consideration here. 
We dined at Josiah Hoopes’s, in company with a num- 
ber of others, with whom we much enjoyed the social 
mingling, and, returning to J. Travilla’s, we find a few 
dear friends, and almost immediately the social nature 
was quieted and an impressive silence was spread over us, 
after which the voice of loving appreciation and praise 
was neard for counsel and instruction, that had been so 
helpful in our years of earlier experience and often 
strengthened us in faithfulness. 

In company with other dear friends we return to 
Philadelphia, calling once more upon our kind friends 
J. Townsend and wife, and Fourth day, a. m., enjoy a 
pleasant call on our dear friend Margaretta Walton, whom 
so many know and sympathize with in her prolonged 
illness. We were glad to find her health had improved 
Since a late relapse. At 2 we take the train and aresoon 
at the George School to spend the night and mingle 
with them in their evening meeting, that we felt to be 
Enjoyable. Fifth day we go to Langhorne to attend 


Meeting at ro o’clock, and notice having been given it 
was large, and the gospel acknowledged as of right 
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authority. After dining at our kind friend John Wild- 
man’s, with a number of others whose company we much 
enjoyed, we left for Trenton and are met by William 
Walton, in whose home we also find a hearty welcome 
and enjoy the visit very much, attending in the evening 
their weekly meeting, which was large, and much public 
service required ; the profound quiet, close attention, 
and many expressions of satisfaction gave evidence of 
much interest. This is one of the live meetings, from 
which we hear encouraging words, having a Young 
Friends’ Association, and several requests for membership 
during the last year. 

Sixth-day, a. m., we leave for New York, making a few 
calls in the city, on our way to Jericho, where we are met 
by our much esteemed friend Daniel Underhill, in whose 
home we find the usual kind welcome. I. W. 

Jericho, New York, Second month 2. 





PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Purchase, New York, on the 30th 
and 31st of First month, 1895, the meeting of ministers 
and elders being held the afternoon previous, at which 
Rachel M. Lippincott of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
N. J., was present. 

At the meeting on Fourth-day, Rachel M. Lippincott 
spoke of her experience in the ministry, so much being 
lost by unfaithfulness to the call of duty. We often find 
that the sin of omission may be as great or even greater 
than that of commission. Other testimonies were borne 
by Robert S. Haviland, Caroline Washburn, Anna 
Willets, and Esther H. Barnes, whose concern was that 
we might all do our duty in whatever direction it might 
call us, if only to be a silent worker. Prayer was offered 
by Robert Barnes, the meeting soon after proceeding to 
the business of the Quarterly Meeting, which is held in 
joint session. Before the meeting adjourned, much ap- 
preciation was expressed in having at this time the com- 
pany of Rachel M. Lippincott, as well as some young 
friends from other quarterly meetings. 

At the close of the meeting, a lunch was served in the 
meeting-house, about ninety persons partaking of it. 

The philanthropic meeting was held at two o’clock, at 
which a paper on ‘‘ Temperance, from a woman’s stand- 
point,’’ was read by Emma J. Carpenter. This called 
forth some interesting remarks, after which the subject of 
peace and arbitration was brought before the meeting, on 
account of military drill being so much advocated in the 
public schools. 

At the public meeting for worship on Fifth-day, there 
was speaking by Emily P. Yeo, Anna Willits, and others, 
who felt concerned that we should live so closely to our 
Heavenly Father, that we might feel his hand leading 
and guiding us, although it were not always in the pleas- 
ant places. Prayer was offered by Caroline Washburn 
and Robert Barnes. L. H. M. 


A BeTtTEk CHANCcE.—The London New Age tells this 
Gladstone story: ‘‘ Once Mr. Gladstone had been cut- 
ting down a tree in the presence of a large concourse of 
people, including a number of ‘cheap trippers.” When 
the tree had fallen and the Prime Minister and some of 
his family who were with him were moving away, there 
was a rush for the chips. One of the trippers secured a 
big piece and exclaimed: ‘ Hey, lads, when I dee this 
shall go in my coffin.’ Then cried his wife, a shrewd, 
motherly old woman, with a merry twinkle in her eye: 
‘Sam, my lad, if thcu’d worship God as thou worships 
Gladstone, thou’d stand a better chance of going where 
thy chip wouldna burn !’ ”’ 
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NUREMBERG: AN ARTIST’S NOTES. 
Il. 
( Conclusion.) 


AFTER all, the greatest charm of Nuremberg lies in the 
quaint old narrow streets, on either side of which stand 
tall, picturesque houses, with steep roof and queer dormer 
windows of every conceivable shape. The general form 
of the houses, even of the handsomer ones, is high and 
narrow. They are the German Renaissance style of 
architecture, the more elaborate with the facade running 
to a peak at the top, and often up the centre of the front 
a row of bay windows, beautifully carved ; the casement 
windows have those small, round panes, which look like 
the bottom of a bottle. Everywhere you see bay win- 
dows, sometimes a rather simple house will have one 
beautiful, large, carved bay window, seeming to spring 
from a sculptured supporting column, the beauty of 
which is enhanced by the plain wall-space surrounding 
it. You go through a large door and passage-way to the 
central court of the house, which is often surrounded by 
elaborate carved galleries. As you glance up a narrow 
street, bordered by the simpler houses of the people, the 
sky line looks like a series of strange mushroom growths, 
there are so many odd forms in the dormer windows, 
generally finished at the top with a roof like an ex- 
tinguisher. If I were an architect I should.certainly go 
to Nuremberg to study windows. 

We found the house of Hans Sachs so changed that 
we did not care to go in, but were well repaid by a visit 
to that of Albert Diirer. The exterior is just as it was, 
and so is most of the interior, except that in all but two 
rooms the furniture has been taken away, and the place 
looks bare and cheerless. These two rooms, however, 
have great interest to one who knows of Diirer’s work, 
for he was, fond of certain little household gods, which he 
often reproduced in his works. In his famous engraving 
of St. Jerome in his study, the interior is a picture of one 
of the rooms in the house: the same low seats in the re- 
cesses of the windows (only in the picture they have little 
pillows on them, as they probably had in Diirer’s time) ; 
the same casement windows with their round panes. 
There is a queer little round pewter water-jug with a 
faucet, which hangs over a basin in an arched niche, with 
a towel on a roller beside it ; this same pewter jug with 
all its surroundings is found in a number of Diirer’s en- 
gtavings illustrating the life of the Virgin Mary. 

There are several very beautiful and celebrated foun- 
tains about the town, and one queer one in the goose 
market, a bronze figure of a short, sturdy-looking peasant 
carrying under each arm a goose which spouts water from 
its mouth. They call it the ‘‘ Gansemannschen,’’ and it 
is copied on all sorts of little souvenirs of the town. 

We finished our day by a visit to the castle, which is 
finely situated on a hill above the town, and from the 
windows of which you get charming views of the old 
city. There is not much to see in the castle itself, so 
we did not feel so disappointed as we otherwise might 
that we had time only to see the torture chamber. This, 
however, humble as it is, is worth seeing, for they have 
made, I believe, one of the most complete collections of all 
sorts of instruments of torture used both by the officers of 
the Inquisition, and by the civil authorities as punish- 
ments for different crimes and offences. 

We drove around outside the walls for some time in 
the fading light, and it was very beautiful,—the old moat 
which is now planted with gardens and trees, the gray 
walls, out of the crevices of which here and there trees 
were growing, the leaves in their pale autumn yellows and 
browns, the picturesque pile of the old castle, with its 


oddly shaped towers, and, in the blue mist in the valley, 
the old town,—the whole made one of the loveliest pic. 
tures I have seen for a long time. 

Second-day morning was the Hans Sachs procession, 
Of course everyone in the procession was dressed in the 
fashion of the time, which is a particularly rich and dee. 
orative (if one can use the word in that connection) 
costume. It is certainly very effective in a parade, and 
the colors were most brilliant and varied. There were 
representatives of all ranks of life. The procession was 
opened by a mounted herald, and after him followed 
musicians mounted and on foot, soldiers, patricians, the 
city council, the players, the artists, the scholars, teach- 
ers with their pupils, merchants and manufacturers with 
their apprentices, mechanics ; then, to bring up the end, 


peasants, and last of all characters from Hans Sachs’; | 


works. Among them all, in a triumphal car, was old Hans 
Sachs himself (or his representative ! ) 

I forgot to mention the court jesters with their caps 
and bells, who created a great deal of amusement among 
the bystanders by the various pranks which they played, 
You can imagine what a fine background the narrow old 
streets, with their quaint houses all decorated with bright 
flags and flowers for the occasion, made for the gay scene. 
The streets wind in and out, and up and down hill, 
crossing the narrow river, the Pegnitz, on queer old 
bridges, where the houses with their steep, pointed roofs 
are reflected in the quietly flowing water. For eyes 
which can see such things there is a picture everywhere 
you turn, and indeed almost all eyes can see them in 
Nuremberg. 

After the procession was over we took another drive 
about the town and enjoyed the sight of the dark, nar- 
row, little streets lighted up with the long, bright col- 
ored pennons swaying gently in the wind. We drove to 
a funny little inn called the ‘‘Bratwurst-glicklein.” | 
don't know how you can translate it if not as ‘ the little 
bell of the broiled sausage.’’ It was crowded with people, 
so we could only stick our heads in and get a glimpse of 
the queer little place, built in the shape of what is, I 
think, sometimes called a ‘‘ lean-to,’’ a shed against a 
larger building, with the roof slanting one way. It is, 
however, not ashed, but a very substantial little building, 
with a pretty ornamented end, for it was over a hundred 
years old four hundred years ago when Hans Sachs and 
Albert Diirer used to go there to take their German beer 
and sausage. They show you the mug out of which Hans 
Sachs used to drink with his wife when they were in 4 
good humor. She seems to have been something of 
scold, but she had her good points too, and he apprecl 
ated them, for in a funny little poem, which he wrote 
about her, he said: 

‘* Thou art my wound and also my plaster.” 

We left Nuremberg that afternoon, but after we came 
back to Munich, we saw one of the most interesting parts 
of the Hans Sachs festival, namely about half a dozenof 
his plays performed at the Munich opera house. They 
were very correctly presented historically. When the 
curtain rose the stage represented a large courtyard of 
an inn; around about on benches, stairs, and balconies 
sat people dressed in the costume of the time of Hams 
Sachs. They were the audience. Soon a troop of play- 
ers came in and said they were going to give some plays 
of Hans Sachs. They laid some long boards across some 
low supports, making a platform about ten feet long 
half as wide. On this platform the players mounted # 
their turns came. The plays were really dialogues be 
tween two or three people, with very little attempt at act 
ing, and the parts are all taken by men, for so the plays 
were given at that time, not in theatres, but by these 
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wandering companies of players who stopped at the inns 
and taverns. 
Between the plays, which were ali short, the sup- 
spectators made comments, talking and joking 
among themselves. It was really quite like a glimpse of 
old Nuremberg. The characters in the plays were mostly 
nts, and I thought that the manager must have 
studied well the pictures of Brouwer and Teniers in the 
Munich gallery, for many of the characters looked as 
though they had stepped out of them. To be sure those 
pictures were painted long after the time of Hans Sachs, 
but, perhaps, the simple peasant costumes did not change 
much. After this we heard the beautiful ‘* Meistersinger ’’ 
given again, and so ended our Hans Sachs festival. 
BEATRICE MAGILL. 


THE DESTITUTION IN NEBRASKA. 
From Harper’s Weekly. 

Untess the crop of 1895 is a remarkably bountiful one, 
a considerable share of the counties of western Nebraska 
will be nearly depopulated by next fall. As it is, two 
successive crop failures have sent thousands of families 
in search of more promising land and reduced thousands 
more to the verge of starvation. In twelve or fourteen 
of the southwestern counties utter destitution exists, and 
unless generous supplies of food and fuel are promptly 
sent and systematically distributed, the most squalid of 
deaths will be the fate of many. There are hundreds of 
houses where the provision supplies do not exceed, all 
told, a pounda head. Scurvy, from insufficient food and 
the lack of vegetables, has made its appearance in some 
quarters, and physicians predict an epidemic of the dis- 
ease unless a food remedy is quickly supplied. . While the 
grazing is good, and some money is made by a few persons 
caring for herds of horses sent there for the winter from 
the eastern part of the State, feed will be needed in the 
early spring in order to put horses intended for field- 
work into condition for that labor. 

While a considerable number of cattle are to be found 
in this part of Nebraska, there is hardly one hoof in 
twenty which is not mortgaged, thereby preventing the 
putative owner from realizing either in money or in beef 
for his family’s sustenance. The ownership of a con- 
siderable herd therefore does not argue an ability to keep 
starvation from the door. But the stock has largely gone 
out of the country. Every owner of cows or steers who 
could get away has moved out, and those who were 
hot so fortunate have sold their cattle one. by one during 
the summer at ruinous prices, or worse yet, are not able 
tosell or kill on account of mortgages. 


WE may set it down as a great truth, I think, that 
the sense of monotony and drudgery in our work gener- 
ally shows that we have come to put our emphasis in the 
wrong place,—that we have become concerned more in 
getting our work done and off our hands than in the way 
We are doing it. Change the emphasis to the latter, and 

¢ Situation will be mastered. The sense of drudgery 
will vanish, and the life and the work will have another 
Spect.— Minot Osgood Simons. 





For whatever happens to me each day is my daily 
» provided I do not refuse to take it from Thy hand, 
and so feed upon it.—Fénélon. 





THE true strength of every human soul is to be de- 
Pendent on as many nobler as it can discern, and to be 

nded upon by as many inferior as it can reach. 
~John Ruskin. 


€vucational Department. 





THE SWARTHMORE COLLEGE CATALOGUE. 


THE annual catalogue for 1894-'95 contains a number of interesting 
features, some being new, others modifications and improvements of 
last year’s. 

George W. Hancock and Fannie Willets Lowthorp, for many years 
the efficient clerks of the corporation, are succeeded by Robert M. 
Janney and Abby Woodnutt Miller. Clement M. Biddle and Sophia 
U. Willets retire from the Board of Managers, and Howard W. 
Lippincott and Joanna W. Lippincott are made new members. Pro- 
fessors Richard Jones and William I. Hull become members of the 
Faculty; Dr. Mary V. Mitchell Green and Marion Hunter appear as 
director and assistant of physical culture for young womer. Dr. 
W. P. Holcomb, Arthur P. Bryant, Abby M. Hall, and John C. 
Gifford have taken up labor in other fields since last year. 

A new feature, and a very good one, is the publication of the details 
as to the fellowships, scholarships, and other pecuniary aid which con- 
scientious students may hope to receive. To attain the best results 
with such funds, the first condition is that the conditions of award and 
the object and amount of the aid be generally known among princi- 
pals and pupils of the secondary schools. 

Under the same head the following interesting announcement is 
made: For the year 1895-96 ten honor scholarships of $200 each 
($100. for non-residents) have been established. One of these may be 
awarded to a candidate for the college Freshman class by each of the 
following schools: Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia; Friends’ 
Seminary, New York; Friends’ High School, Baltimore; Friends’ 
School, Wilmington; Friends’ High School, Moorestown; Friends’ 
Academy, Locust Valley; Friends’ Select School, Washington ; 
Abington Friends’ School; George School, Newtown; Chappaqua 
Mountain Institute. 

The Friends’ School at Christiana, Pa., has been added to the list 
of schools whose graduates are admitted to Freshman class without 
examination. 

In the courses of instruction are to be noted a number of revisions. 
In English, the course has been materially enlarged, elocution and 
composition are codrdinated with the main courses, a semester in junior 
year is given to Anglo-Saxon, and the senior year is now devoted to 
the great works of literatures other than the English, as available in 
translations. 

The young women’s gymnasium, built and equipped through the 
efforts of the Somerville Literary Society, has taken its place among 
the regular activities of the College. A picture of the new building 
is included for the first time ; also a view of the enlarged Science Hall. 

We note with pleasure the addition of 476 volumes to the general 
library since the Catalogue was issued last year. Part of this increase 
is due to the efforts of the Alumni Association, who have donated 
$4,000 for the endowment of the library, one-quarter of which is still 
under collection. 

A number of other minor changes might be mentioned. We sug- 
gest that the designation ‘‘Seminary’’ (page 46) is misleading, as 
college students do not undertake real seminary work, nor should they 
be asked to do so. 

We suppose it was not intended that the same view of the main 
building should be given both as a frontispiece and opposite page 18. 

Philadelphia. . ALUMNUS. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The Eunomian and Somerville 
Literary Societies held an interesting joint meeting, Sixth-day evening, 
Second month 1, the subject under discussion being the advisability of 
uniting the two chapters of the Somerville with the Eunomian and 
Delphic respectively for their literary work. The general opinion 
seemed opposed to this plan, but in favor of a greater number of open 
meetings. 

Dr. Richard Jones gave a most excellent address before an open 
meeting of the Delphic Literary Society on the evening of Second 
month 2. His theme was culture and culture studies, and the ethical 
element in art. 

In recent issues of the Engineering News and Railroad Gazette 
appeared photographs and descriptions of an elliptical stone arch under 


_the New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R., at Pelhamville, N. Y. 


Henry B. Seaman, Swarthmore, ’81, was the engineer in charge of the’ 
work. 

On First day morning, Second month 3, Dean Bond read a beautiful 
tribute to the three Swarthmore students who have died since the be- 
ginning of the year: Clement Lodge, who graduated in ’93, Susanna 
Yeo, in 94, and Harry Lewis, a member of the class of 96. 

Myrtie Furman, instructor in elocution, lectured before the Friends’ 
Schoo! at Media, on “ Elements of Success in Reading,’’ illustrated by 
recitations. ; 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
First-day evening, Second month 3.. The program for the evening con- 
sisted of a paper on ‘‘ The Origin of Some of the Distinctive Charac- 
teristics of the Early Friends,” by Sarah Bancroft ; extracts in refer- 
ence to these characteristics, by Alice Willets, and a paper by Dr. Edward 
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H. Magill, on the ‘‘Peculiarities of Friends in Dress and Address, more 
Particularly as viewed from the Present Standpoint.” All of the papers 
were most suggestive, and the discussion very interesting, the thought 
of the meeting being expressed in Dr. Magill’s concluding remarks : 
‘* In a word,’’ he said, ‘‘ without condemhing the practice of earlier 
Friends, nor even that of those who cannot see eye to eye with us to-day, 
we feel that for us it is right to lay aside these outward distinctions of 
which this paper treats, as being unnecessary, liable to be mistaken for 
essentials which they are not, and especially as being an important 
stumbling block, at least for us, in the way of the recognition of that 
universal religion, which is the ideal condition, when we shall fully 
recognize the Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of the entire 


Human race.’’ The meeting closed with a reading from the ‘‘ Quaker 
Ideal,” by Albert Myers. H. 





UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO.—The Faculty of the University of 
Chicago has taken vigorous measures to prevent the neglect of studies 
for any of the numerous side interests which too often engross the 
time and attention of students. It has recently been decided that any 
student that has failed in a class the preceding quarter, or whose 
standing in any class during the current quarter is below the passing 
point, shall be prohibited from taking part in any public exercises, 
athletic, musical, or oratorical. This rule does not go into effect until 
the beginning of next quarter, so that all have ample warning. 

Caroline E. Haskell, of Chicago, has given $100,000 to build an 
Oriental Museum and Lecture Room, as a memorial to her husband. 


She also has contributed $10,000 for a lectureship in comparative 
religion. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.—The report of President 
Atherton, lately presented to the Board of Trustees, shows a consid- 
erable increase in the efficiency of the college in the past eleven 
years. The teaching force has been increased from 17 to 40, the num- 
ber of students from 92 to 317, and the number of counties repre- 
sented from 22 to 50. Students have also been present each year 
from other States, as well as some from foreign countries. The 
tuition of Pennsylvania students is free. 

The present Trustees recommend a change in the management of 
the Institution. They desire the creation of a new Board, to be com- 
posed of the Governor, Auditor-General, Secretary of Internal Affairs, 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction as ex-officio members, and 
20 additional Trustees, 15 of whom are to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and five chosen by the alumni of the college. The terms of the 
appointive Trustees are to be five years each. 

The object of this change is to bring the college into closer rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth, and avoid the present cumbersome 
mode of electing the Trustees by a convention of delegates from the 
various agricultural and mechanical associations. 





NATURAL History CoLLections.—The Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences (19th and Race streets) will shortly open a large 
annex building, where will be displayed the valuable collections of 
natural history specimens lately acquired by the Academy. 

The first floor will be devoted to archeolgy, mineralogy, and 
ethnology. The ethnological collection of the North American Indian 
is said to be the finest in the world. The collection of human crania 
numbers altogether about 1,700 specimens. 

The collection of minerals, including the superb collection be- 
queathed to the society by the late William S. Vaux, is one of the 
most important in the country. It occupies 13,000 trays. 

The archzological collection is stated by the Curator to be sur- 
passed in extent by but two collections in this country. 

The second floor will be devoted to mammalogy and the third to 
ornithology. The eollection of birds numbers about 27,000 mounted 
specimens and some 4,000 unmounted skins. 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YorK AND BrooKtyn.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in the Li- 
brary room of the New York meeting-house on First-day evening, 
First month 27. After the usual silence the Secretary read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. The election of officers for the ensuing six 
months was held, with the following results: President, John Cox, 
Jr.; Vice-president, Amy J. Miller; Secretary, Carrie A. Miller. 

S. Elizabeth Stover reported for the Current Topics Section. Atten- 
tion was called to a meeting of Governors, to devise a plan to encour- 
age patriotism in the schools of the United States, which gave 
an enthusiastic decision in favor of military drill. The idea was ad- 
vanced that the militia now act as special police to help preserve 
peace, rather than as a war agent. 

The resignation of the President of France was noticed, and com- 
ments on it from the Outlook were read. Mention was made of the 
memorial to President Cleveland from the English Parliament, recom- 
mending that all differences be settled by arbitration. In an editorial 





from an English paper Friends were given the credit for th 
peace principles held by the United States asa nation. In regan 
the trolley strike in Brooklyn, the question was raised as to what op. 
sistent position we, as Friends, can take in regard to it. 

The report from the Literature Section was given by Marianna§ 
Rawson. An article in a recent number of the Ovtlook, entity 
‘« The Plainest of Plain Folk,” by Eugene M. Camp, and one on th. 
‘* Religion of Whittier,’ by M. J. Savage, in the July number of jy 
Arena, were reviewed. The subject of the evening, ‘‘ The Attitnd 
of Friends toward Music, Past, Present, and Future,” was opened 
an interesting paper by Willard F. Yeo. The remainder of the eye. 
ing was devoted to the discussion of this subject. B 





West CHESTER, PA.—A meeting of Friends’ Association was hel 
at the home of Philip P. Sharpless, on First month 20. Under the 
head of historical subjects, Anna Darlington presented the Ninth 
ter of Janney’s History, which brought us in contact with the Friends 
in Ireland. We find great liberality is manifested here towards the 
Friends, even by the clergy. A marked contrast to the great spirit of 
persecution felt in England. 

Our clerk queried : “‘ I have so often wondered, while listening tothe 
reading, wherein we learn of the great numbers having been convinced, 
in what degree and what manner this convincement expressed itself? 
I well know the circumstances, surroundings, customs of that day wer 
very different from our present time.’’ A Friend answered: “ From 
accounts given it would seem through the convincement of many of 
these Friends that they were able to give a reason for the faith that 
was in them, when called upon, so clearly did they explain the princi. 
ples they professed, whether of peace, the free gospel ministry, ord 
temperance.” A member said: “I think when we remember the 
faithfulness of the very early Friends, we cannot but draw the infer. 
ence how sincere and earnest were these evidences.” 

While listening to the accounts of Barbara Blangdon and her im- 
prisonment, there are seen marked evidences of practical convincement 
in her wonderful courage of conviction, equal to the duty of the hour, 

The Current Topic question for consideration was ‘* Young Friends 
Associations and their work.’”’ In the year 1888 a Friends’ Associa- 
tion was formed in Philadelphia. It is, and always has been distinc 
from First-Day School work, yet in close touch and sympathy with it 
The name was adopted, not as it has sometimes been designated, be 
cause it was a society for young people and them alone, but rather to 
make the young Friends feel they have an especial place in the Society, 
and a standing invitation to engage in its practical work, not to exclude 
others. No limit to age, a hearty, cordial welcome is extended to all, 

It was suggested those young in spirit never grow old. 

The interest that Philadelphia Association has aroused is shown 
by the establishment of new associations in various parts of the coum 
try. All these are distinct organizations in and of themselves, modi- 
fied according to the needs and demands of each community, yet more 
or less closely modeled after Philadelphia, their courses of procedure 
similar, while the plans may differ. The presentation of Isaac Roberts's 
paper on ‘* Young Friends’ Associations,’’ aroused interest and far 
thered the work. A Friend said: ‘‘I am not at all familiar with the 
workings of these associations, but my interest has been awakened 
this evening, and I would ask as to the actual practical results of the 
oldest association.” In response our clerk read from a letter received 
from one who is fully competent to judge, William W. Birdsall. He 
says: “Our Association has, throughout its six years of existence, 
steadily grown in numbers and public estimation. We have twice out 
grown the rooms in which our meetings were held, and there is evely 
evidence of continued healthy expansion. The purpose of the As 
ciation is to acquaint our members more fully with the history and 
and literature of our Society, and to rouse them to a better appreciation 
of its value to themselves and to the world. The practical result, as! 
see it, is exactly what was desired. Our members know more of the 
Society and love it better. They are more patient with those formset 
traditions with which they are not in symyathy, and more ready and 
more able to work in the Society rather than to stand aloof and 
cise. Our study of Quakerism has increased our love and respet 
for it, not only on account of what it has done, but because of is 
applicability to the problems of our own time. - It is easier to day than 
for many years in Philadelphia to find members of our Society willing 
to bear the burden of its organization and to carry on its work.” 

MARY TRAVILLA, Secretary. 





MepIA, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of Friends’ Associt- 
tion was held in the Friends’ School building on the evening of Se 
ond month 1. After routine business a discussion of the proper all 
tude of Friends upon certain matters in our local government ¥# 
opened by Empson H. Garwood and Clara B. Miller, and continued by 
several other members. Especial emphasis was placed upoo 
responsibility of each and all in endeavoring to promote an eal 
public sentiment in favor of those things which are honorable and 

L. Emma Johnson read an article upon the origin of the tm 
Quaker, and Henry M. Fussell read a historical sketch of 
dence Meeting. Each was followed by an interesting discussion. 
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find it advisable to make the formal program at each meeting quite THE LAND OF ‘ PRETTY SOON.”’ 

‘ef In this way the excellent suggestions and gems of thought I KNow of a land where the streets are paved 
Tad in the articles are thoroughly appreciated and new truth is With the things which we meant to achieve. 
brought to light in the open and careful discussion that ae = It is walled with the money we meant to have saved, 
reading of each paper. We endeavor to adhere closely to the “€ o And the pleasures for which we grieve, 


7.30 for opening and 9 30 for closing our meetings. The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
— And many a coveted boon, 
Are stowed away there in that land somewhere— 
The land of ‘‘ Pretty Soon.’’ 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mold and rust, 
And oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon, 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never get there— 
The land of ‘‘ Pretty Soon.” 


‘Lhe road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks, 
And the ships that have sailed for its shining strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon ; 
O! let us beware of that land down there— 
The land of ‘ Pretty Soon.’’ 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE PAPER. 

Baltors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : : Dr 
Tue issue for First month 26 is unusually interesting to me, princi- 

ly because I know the authors of so many of the articles contained 
jn it. To me and toa number to whom I have spoken, both old and 
young, an article is read with much more interest if the name and ad- 
dress of the writer is given in full, instead of just the initials. 

Many of us look with eagerness for the paper. It seems like talk- 
ing with our old acquaintances, and we feel like sharing their joys 
and sorrows. Our little meeting at Lincoln, Neb., has been quite 
small this winter, but we still feel that there is much to encourage us. 

College View, Neb. HAMTONETTA BURGESS. 





STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING AT CREEK. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I take pen to correct an error in regard to the time of the meeting 
of Stanford Quarterly Meeting. It will meet at the Creek, Clinton 
Corners, N. Y., on Second month, on account of being more conveni- 
ent in the winter season, via railroad. At Crum Elbow it will be held 
jn Fifth month. The change was made a year ago, the latter place 
not being so accessible in winter. 

Please correct, also, in Friends’ Almanac, where the same error 
Justus C. HAVILAND. 


ANOTHER SPRING. 


IF I might see another spring, 
I'd not plant summer flowers and wait ; 
I'd have my crocuses at once, 
My leafless pink mezerons, 
My chill-veined snowdrops, choicer yet ; 
My white or azure violet, 
Leaf-nested primrose; anything 
To blow at once, not late. 


exists. 
Plainfield, N. /. 





THE LITTLE BRITAIN MEETING SITE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Although a little late, I feel it right to correct an error our friend 
Isaac Wilson, in his account of a recent visit to our (Little Britain) 
meeting, inadvertently makes, relative to the gift of land by William 
Penn to this meeting. 

It is true that William Penn, in the year 1699, donated to Friends 
of Nottingham forty acres of land, on which to build a meeting- 
house,—for meeting purposes,—a graveyard, etc., ‘‘ at a place where 
six roads meet,”’ supposing it to be within his province. Subse- 
quently, when the line between Penn and Lord Baltimore was finally 
run by those eminent surveyors, Mason and Dixon, [1764-67], it was 
found the land donated was in Maryland, near one mile south of 
Penn's grant. Lord Baltimore, although a Catholic, showed his lib- 
erality by confirming the title to the land donated by Penn to Notting- 
ham Friends, and they have retained it to the present time. 

The land here, however, was donated to Friends by Michael King, 
one of the early settlers, in the year 1758, and a meeting-house built 
thereon, Friends being attached to Western Quarterly Meeting. In 
1819 Nottingham Quarterly Meeting was established, and the meetings 
of Nottingham and Little Britain were attached to Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

On account of the system of slavery south of the border, many 
Friends removed from Nottingham into Pennsylvania, and a desire 
was expressed by them to hold the Quarterly Meeting at times at Little 
Britain. The meeting-house being small, a larger one was required 
to accommodate the Quarterly Meeting. In the year 1823 the present 
large and substantial brick house was built and donated to the Society 
by Jeremiah Brown, a worthy elder, who deceased in 1831, aged 81 
L. K. Brown. 







If I might see another spring, 

I’d listen to the daylight birds 
That build their nests and pair and sing 
Nor wait for mateless nightingale ; 

I'd listen to the lusty herds, 

The ewes with lambs as white as snow ; 
I'd find out music in the hail 

And all the winds that blow. 


If I might see another spring— 
Oh, stinging comment on my past 
That all my past results in ‘¢ if’? — 
If I might see another spring, 
I'd laugh to.day—to-day is brief ; 
I would not wait for anything; 
I’d use to-day that cannot last— 
Be glad to-day and sing. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
ALL men are glad to have pleasant memories, but not 
all are providing, in time, the material for such memories. 
If you would look back, by and by, to something that 
you are glad you said or did, now is the time to do or 
say something which will give you food for gladness.— 
S. S. Times. 


Goshen, Lancaster county, Pa. 





AN APPEAL FOR AID. 


Tue Northern Association for the Relief and Employment of Poor 
omen, known as the * House of Industry,’’ 702 Green street, is suf- 
fering for funds wherewith to carry on its work. We earnestly hope 
our friends will respond to our call, or we shall be obliged to stop 
giving employment, very early this season. Money, or goods which 
are used in our work, such as muslin, flannel, and canton flannel, will 
be thankfully received on our Donation Day, held at the House, 702 
n street, on Third-day, Second month 12, from 9 a. m. to 9 p- m. 
€a, sugar, and coal are in daily use. 
CAROLINE S. JACKSON, President, 3117 N. 16th St. 
EvizaBetH C, Jones, Vice-president, 641 N. 8th St. 
ELIzaBeTH F, WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 617 Franklin St. 
ANNA J. LipPiNcoTT, Secretary, 1713 Green St. 


Frew men know how to live. We grow up at random, 
carrying into mature life the merely animal methods and 
motives which we had as little children. And it does not 
occur to us that all this must be changed ; that much of 
it must be reversed ; that life is the finest of the fine 
arts; that it has to be learned with lifelong patience. . 

Yet this is what Christianity is for,—to teach men 
the art of life. And its whole curriculum lies in one word : 
‘¢ Learn of me.’’ Unlike most education, this is almost 
purely personal; it is not to be had from books or lec- 
tures or creeds or doctrines. It is astudy from the life. 
Christ never said much in mere words about the Chris- 
tian graces. He lived them; he was them. Yet we do 
not merely copy him. We learn his art by living with 
him, like the old apprentices with their masters. — Prof. 
Drummond. 


: In Converting redwood into railroad ties it is stated that for every 
Produced, which is worth 35 cents, timber to the value of $1.87 is 
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‘ THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA. 


In a paper, ‘‘ Russia as a Civilizing Force in Asia,’’ in 
the Atlantic Monthly, James Mascarene Hubbard gives 
this picture of an item of this civilization : 

The Russians began their civilizing work in the region 
lying on the borders of the Chinese Empire, which had 
been conquered earliest. Here the inhabitants were 
wholly dwellers in tents, and the few oases were used only 
for pasturage. The Russians, leaving these to the no- 
mads, turned their attention to the caravan route which 
connects the Siberian province of Semipalatinsk with the 
city of Tashkend. This runs along the base of the great 
mountain ranges of the Ala-Taou and Alexander, from 
which many streams fed by the snows and glaciers descend 
and are speedily swallowed up in the desert. Here at every 
favorable point, the streams have been dammed, canals 
dug, trees planted, and cultivation begun. The soil, 
under the vivifying influence of water, showed a wonder- 
ful fertility, and the trees grew with astonishing rapidity. 
I have before me, as I write, a photograph of one of these 
artificial oases, which twenty-five years ago was a waste 
of sand, but which is now thickly grown with poplars 
and willows, the trunks of some of which are six feet in 
circumference. Under the trees bordering the canals 
houses were built for the Russian colonists who came in 
considerable numbers, the new towns now averaging four 
thousands inhabitants. Each family received, on arriving, 
one hundred and fifty acres of irrigated land and the 
right to occupy without limit the adjoining desert. Their 
houses are large and well built, mostly of pisé, or pressed 
clay, with corrugated iron roofs. They are all of one 
story, on account of the frequent earthquakes, one of 
which, in 1887, caused great destruction in this region. 
Since then, the principal houses as well as all the churches 
have been rebuilt of brick. The churches are con- 
structed from plans furnished by the engineers of the 
army, and, according to a recent French traveler, are 
‘*agreeable to theeye, and at the same time are very 
well designed. They are square, massive, and low. It 
is a renaissance of the ancient Tartar style, abandoned 
by direction of Peter the Great, which at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, in combination with the By- 
zantine, had begun to create in Russia a national style 
of architecture.’’ In addition, schools are everywhere 
established, and in many places industrial schools for 
teaching agriculture and arboriculture. In these some 
Kirghiz youth have for several years been pupils, in the 
hope of giving to this pastoral people some knowledge 
of and taste for a farmer’s life. The colonists are not 
all Russians, though it is for them only that the govern- 
ment has built villages. There are also settlements of 
Jews from Little Russia, of German Mennonites, and 
Chinese, to all of whom land has been given. The latter 
are refugees from the neighboring province of Kuldja, 
and have proved themselves to be skillful and industrious 
husbandmen. Though of different races and speaking 
different languages these Chinese colonists are all Moslems. 
Some idea may be formed of the growth of this region 
from the fact that sixty thousand Russians came to the 
oasis of Tashkend alone after the famine of 1890-91. 


Tue perfect life is the life made up of well-rounded 
years, so knit together that they are like a seamless coat. 
Good intentions run gradually into noble realizations, 
wise plans ripen into beautiful fruition, and nascent vir- 
tues develop into noble character. There is no staccato 


movement ; but, with perfect rhythm and heavenly har- 
mony, the music of life blends with the march of the 
passing years.—Christian Register. 


=> 
CLOTHES FOR BOYS. 
Harper's Bazar. 


THosE who have plenty of money need little advice jp 
regard to the selection of clothing for their boys. To 
get those which are becoming and fashionable is cop. 
paratively easy, and so long as the stock on hand may} 
continually renewed without inconvenience there jg yo 
trouble. The woman with a small income must, howeyer 
find the purchase of attire for her growing, active boy a 
serious responsibility. She would not, on any account 
check his activities, or else he becomes weak and effemi. 
nate; but these activities, however profitable they may 
be to his body, are extremely trying to ordinary Clothing, 
There are many to sympathize with that mother who 
longed for thé invention of a practicable leathern ggjt 
for growing boys. But, alas! none has so far been jp. 
vented which is within the means of the average buyer, 

A boy cannot change his school clothes every timehe 
wishes to indulge in a game of leap-frog or ‘* pompom 
peel away.’’ ‘Therefore a suit which shall be at the 
same time decorous enough for the school-room and stout 
enough for the play-ground is a desideratum for the 
American boy of from six to sixteen. 

This suit should be made in the first place, of strong 
good cloth. Cheap, shoddy material is like tow in the 
fire before the onslaught of the boy. For all but the 
warmest weather a good cheviot is comfortable, and will 
resist his ravages as well as anything. 

Having made sure of one’s material, see next to the 
sewing. Seams should be neatly and strongly finished 
at the ends, and strong linen thread used in their manv- 
facture. Buttons must especially receive plenty of thread 
and those which have to bear a strain should be sowed on 
over a pin ora match, which should beremoved when 
the sewing is done; the thread should then be wound 
around the strands between the button and cloth untila 
structure is built which is perfectly firm. Then the 
thread should be securely fastened on the under side. It 
is astonishing to find how many mothers, and even pro- 
fessional seamstresses, do not sew buttons on in this way, 
and seem never to have heard of it. A strong double 
lining or stay for the button should be provided, or else 
at the first provocation the boy will demolish the very 
cloth itself, and nothing will be left upon which a new 
button may be established. On all ready-made suits the 
buttons should be carefully resewed before the boy is 
allowed to put them on. 

Cloth-covered buttons are a delusion. At best the 
cloth covering wears shabby in a very few weeks, and it 
is often difficult to match such buttons. Bone and gutta 
percha are good enough for any common suit. 

Braid binding, even when it is of alpaca, is to be 
avoided. It wears off early in conspicuous places, and 
must be often renewed. 

Most mothers find the ready-made suit, if purchased 
trom reliable dealers, the most economical. Among most 
of these, even some of the best, a prevalent failing is@ 
narrowness of the coat across the chest. The result of 
this is to make the boy stoop, and to injure his breathing: 
power. It would be better to have the coat a trifle too 
broad than too narrow. Indeed, in buying coats for grow 
ing boys allowance must be made for much filling out 
and stretching up during a period of three or four months. 
A common fault of ready-made shirts, both cotton al 
woolen, is a neck too high at the back. No boy or maa 
can carry himself properly when his neck is thrust for 
by an ill-fitting shirt. If it be not possible to have such 
garments made to order, be sure that any constriction 
the neck is relieved before the shirt is worn. . 

As a rule, materials for boys’ clothing containing blue 
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stripes or checks should be avoided. Blue, except the 
dark navy blue, usually fades, and makes even a good 

ment look shabby weeks before its race is legitimately 
run. Some browns are apt to turn rusty. Plain black 
or any plain color shows stains of all sorts more readily 
than a mixed surface. 

And, after all is said and done, the boy’s clothes will 
be rusty and in tatters long before the best human judg- 
ment could have foreseen the catastrophe ! 


DEEP BREATHING. 


| HAVE always remembered the remark of a singing- 
school teacher under whose instruction I sat when young. 
He was at that time a large, strong man with full chest, 
but in giving his pupils the advice to practice deep breath- 
ing, declared that he had been at one time a consumptive, 
and had cured himself by deep breathing. I have fol- 
lowed his advice more or less, and credit the health and 
soundness of my lungs partly to that,and no doubt my 
entire freedom from sickness for many years is in part 
due to this practice. 

I would not claim for deep breathing what many of 
itsadmirers do. It is not a universal panacea, but lung 
and heart diseases, and even dyspepsia, may be greatly 
helped by it, not to speak of its excellence as a preven- 
tive. There are poisonous exhalations in the lower lungs 
which if allowed to remain must not only affect the lungs 
where they are, but will get into the blood and thus poison 
more or less the whole system. Deep breathing not only 
carries off this cause of malaria from the lower lungs, 
but supplies in its place the oxygen which the system 
needs for the disposition of waste matter in other parts 
of the body. It should go without saying that the air 
must be pure or it may carry poison into the lungs while 
it is carrying the exhalations away. Be not frightened 
if when you first try the experiment, you become a little 
dizzy. As an elocutionist used to tell us, it is only a 
surprise to your lungs which they do not at first know 
how to understand.— 7he Housekeeper. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIRST 
MONTH, 1895. 


MEAN barometer, 30.085 
Highest barometer during the month, 5th, 30.515 
Lowest barometer during the month, 26th, 29. 307 
Mean temperature, 30.8 


Highest temperature during the month, 7th, na 


Lowest temperature during the month, 5th, 11.5 
- Mean of maximum temperatures, 37:5 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 24.19 


Greatest daily range of temperature, 13th, 26. 

Least daily range of temperature, gth and 16th, 5. 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73-2 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 21.9 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow ; inches, 5.06 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.65 inches, from 
8p. m. of the 25th to 8 a. m. of the 26th. 

Number of day on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 13. 

Number of clear days 7, fair days 13, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Snow on the 2d, 3d, 4th, gth, 13th, 18th, roth, 22d, 23d, 25th, 
28th, 29th, 30th. 

Total snowfall, in inches, during the month, 4.8. 

Depth of snow, in inches, on ground the 15th of month, none. 

Depth of snow, in inches, on ground at end of month, 3.0. 

Sleet on the 8th, 25th. 

Solar halos on the 5th, 7th, 25th. 

Lunar halos, 5th. 

eteor on the 2oth. 

_ Nore.—The weather this month has been cold, and much of the 
time damp, rainy, and snowy. A heavy sleet, snow, and rain-storm 
Occurred in the night of the 25th and morning of the 26th. On the 
28th and 29th four inches of snow fell, which made sleighing ; previous 
to this the snow was very light. ‘ J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, First month 31. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Chicago Woman’s Club has decided to draw no color line, but 
to admit gentlewomen of African descent on precisely the same requi- 
sites of intelligence and good breeding as white women must show. 
The discussion grew out of the application for membership of Fanny 
B. Williams, who will be remembered as presenting a plea for her 
race before one of the World’s Congresses at Chicago. The vote 
stood 189 yeas to 33 nays, out of 650 members, the smallness of the 
vote being due to the lateness of the hour and the fact that many had 
been obliged to leave. 


—The Wenatchee Indians, of Washington, are protesting against 
an act of vandalism and sacrilege committed by the Great Northern 
Railroad Company. The workmen of the company lately blasted 
out some big rocks near the Indian settlement which were covered 
with hieroglyphics. The rocks were the sacred record of the Wenat- 
chee tribe, and the inscriptions told of their chiefs and battles and the 
whole history of the people. 


—A Louisville, Ky., despatch on the 4th inst., says: ‘“ The case 
of W.H. Anderson of this city, against the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company was finished in the United States Circuit Court, at 
Owenboro, this afternoon. The jury found for the plaintiff in the sum 
of one cent and assessed cost of Court against the railroad company. 
This is a test case to decide the constitutionality of the Kentucky 
Separate Coach law, which compels negroes to ride in coaches apart 
from white people. This verdict declares it unconstitutional. 


—In the current number of the Century Mrs. James T. Fields tells 
the following incident of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes: “ Just 
forty years ago,” he said, “I was whipped at school for a slight 
offense—whipped with a ferrule right across my hands, so that I went 
home with a blue mark where the blood had settled, and for a fort- 
night my hands were stiff and swollen from the blows. The other 
day an old man called at my house and inquired forme. He was bent 
and could just creep along. He sat and talked awhile about indiffer- 


“ent subjects, but after a while he said: ‘I came to ask your foregive- 


ness for whipping you once when I was in anger; perhaps you have 
forgotten it, but I have not.’ It had weighed upon his mind all these 
years!” 


—At Wilkesbarre, on the 3d inst., ejectment suits were begun 
against Hugh Williams, William Freeman, R. F. Watts, and William 
H. Nash for holdings on the manor of Sunbury in Plymouth Town- 
ship, in Luzerne county. The person who claims to be the rightful 
owner is William Dugald Stuart, a descendent of William Penn, who 
claims that his famous ancestor bequeathed some property in this part 
of the State to the family, which property is now held illegally by 
several persons. After looking up the land he placed his case in the 
hands of a lawyer. 


—At Moorestown, N. J., it is reported that at least nine-tenths of 
the ice houses are already filled. The ice housed this winter ranges 
from five to eight inches in thickness and is of a superior quality, most 
of it having been cut while it was yet free from snow. From informa- 
tion gleaned at the recent Farmers’ Institute, there has probably been 
more ice cut during the present winter in New Jersey than for a num- 
ber of years past. 


—‘‘All over the Tyrol, Switzerland, you find to-day a curious con- 
junction of the modern and the medizval in the village streets, the 
stores, and the inns,’’ said a traveler. ‘‘ In the smallest, the most 
remote, and the most ancient villages in the Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol 
and the Bernese Oberland you find the streets, the stores, the inns, 
and not infrequently the houses, supplied with electric lights. It is 
very natural that it should be so, too, for in all that region there is 
power in superabundance running waste on every hand. From every 
rock leaps a cascade, and over every clifi roars a waterfall. Hitherto 
it has all run idle.” 


—At the recent annual meeting of the French Academy the Mon- 
thyon prize for 2,500 francs for virtue was awarded to the Abbé Theury, 
who in 1870, at Loigny, under a heavy fire, saved more than 500 
wounded French and German soldiers and tended them in his church, 
and later collected 240,000 francs to erect a memorial church over the 
place where the French dead are buried. , 


—Prof. Heilprin says in the Mew Science Review that, however 
tempting other explanations may appear, scientists have gradually 
settled down te the conviction, made inevitable by a practical demon- 
stration, that the guiding power of ocean currents is resident in the 
non-periodic winds, or such as blow constantly from definite quarters. 


—At Atchison, Kansas, the Missouri river has been making in- 
roads upon the railroad bridge, nearly resulting in the cutting off of 
the city from railroad communication. It is proposed to divert the 
river by digging a canal through the island above thecity. This canal 
will be over a mile in length and of an average width of 70 feet. A 
total of 167,000 cubic yards of dirt will be removed. 


—A noteworthy charitable effort is the establishment by the Vestry 
of St. Pancras, London, of a family shelter to which people in whose 
houses there has been infectious disease may be sent while their own 
houses and effects are being disinfected. 
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—A bill is now before Congress to amend the international copy- 
right law. Representative Hicks, of Altoona, who introduced the 
bill, says it is directed against certain New York publishers who take 
matter from foreign periodicals and have it copyrighted in the United 
States. Then, if another journal copies the same matter, even though 
it gives just credit, it is liable to a suit. This unfair work is confined 
almost entirely to New York for the reason that they get the foreign 
publications there in time to get ahead of the rest of the country. 


—The weather during last week was phenomenally severe through- 
out England. Many rural postmen have been snowed up and chilled 
into insensibility. The cold in London has been the most severe that 
has been experienced for miny years, and the hungry unemployed 
workers have suffered greatly. 


—As a result of the recent conference of the Eastern church with 
the Pope at Rome, a special encyclical is to be sent to the Eastern 
charches to invite them to come back to the rule of Peter. The Pope 
offers to accept the churches with their diversity, their disciplines, 
their rituals, their customs, on condition that they accept the primacy 
of Peter. The churches the Pope desires to bring back into the 
Roman fold have a membership of many millions, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


On the last day of the First month, news was received of the sinking 
of the North German Lloyd steamship Z/e, bound from Bremen to 
New York, caused by collision with a small English steamer, the 
Crathie, in the North Sea, fifty miles from Lowestoft. 335 persons 
were drowned. Of the crew, which numbered 155, 15 were saved ; 
out of 49 saloon passengers four were rescued, and only one of the 
I51 steerage passengers escaped. The collision occurred about 6 a. m., 
First mo ith 30, and is supposed to have been due to lack of vigilance 
on the part of the look-outs. 


For the ostensible p wpose of replenishing the “ gold reserve,” it is 
believed that a new issue of bonds is contemplated by the United States 
‘Treasury, some of which will probably be subscribed for in London. 
The Treasury Department is paying this month $600,000 interest on the 
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second issue of $50,000,000 bonds made last fall. None of the 
received from that sale of bonds remain in the Treasury, all of it ang 
more having been withdrawn during the past few months. The quar. 
ter’s interest on the first loan of $50,000,000, amounting to a like sum, 
is also being paid this month. 


THE commissioners sent by China to Tokio, Japan, to ask for ap 
armistice, have returned home without accomplishing their object. The 
Japanese government refuses to officially receive any Chinese peace 
commissioners who are not fully empowered to negotiate a treaty of 
peace. , 


ON the Ist inst., President Cleveland vetoed an act granting to the 
Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Railway Company a right of way 
through the Santa Carlos Indian Reservation in the Territory of Ar. 
zona. The veto message, inter alia, says: ‘‘ The discontent 
the Indians, which has given rise to disturbances in the past, has. been 
largely caused by trespass sper their lands and interference with their 
rights by the neighboring whites. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the construction of the road should not be permitted without: first 
obtaining the consent of these Indians. The procurement of this 
consent is the most effective means of allaying the discontent which 
might arise and perhaps develop into a train of lamentable and destruc. 
tive outbreaks of violence. 


THE death is reported of Theodore Dwight Weld, at Hyde Park, 
Mass., on the 3d inst., at the age of 91 years. He was one of the 
original circle of abolitionists, and one of the most active in the cause, 

In 1833 he entered Lane Theological Seminary, and a year later, 
when the Trustees put down the anti-slavery society, he headed the re. 
volt which sent most of the students to Oberlin. Soon after, Mr. Weld 
became known as an anti-slavery lecturer, but in 1836 he lost his voice 
and was appointed by the Anti-Slavery Society editor of its books and 
pamphlets. From 1841 to 1843 he labored for the cause in Washing- 
ton with the anti-slavery members of Congress, and in 1854 he e 
lished at Eagleswood, N. J., a school in which he receive 4 pupils irre- 
spective of sex and color. 

In 1864 he removed to Hyde Park, near Boston, and devoted him- 
self to teaching and lecturing. His wife was Angelina Emily Grimke, 
the abolionist and reformer, one of the Grimke sisters. 








Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


NOTICES. 






For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored Peoplein 
South Carolina, t Aiken, and Mount Pieasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FU DS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting's sub- 

* committee on “ ored People,” Wil-iam C. 
Biadle, 1022 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant school, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“* BARRELS.”’; 


Barrels of goods intended tor the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & o., 
1027 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M caing, 
3v North 3d _t., Philadelphia. 

Note. —These barrel. shoud be pre aid as far as 
Philadelphia. They sh uli be piainty marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the tiames of the contributors, 
so they may be avknewledged. when received in 
South ‘‘ar-lina. (If those sending pr fer to be un 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect ) 

They should also be marked on the ouwlside with 
name of sender or pince from which they are sent 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Wa y 
such, of little value to the givers. can be rut to 

ood use at the schools, and »re urgentiy solicited. 

ut do not send things entirely worn ont, and 
which are therefvre of no use or value any where. 





Purity and White Cross Literature. 


THE StTaTe A\D Pxostitutiox. By Aaron “. Powell, 
Paper before Hygienic section N.Y scademy of 
Medicine. Pamphlet E4:tion. By mail, 15 cents. 

Soct-L Puxtry—THE RIGHT TRAINING OF CHI - 

RE’. By Prof. Edward B. Rawson. Eight pages. 
20 cents a dozen; $1 a hundred. 

GUARDING TH* YOUNG By E izabeth Powel! Bond. 
Four pages. 10 centsa dozen . 50 cents a hundred. 

THE PHI..aNTHROPI“T. Monthly 50 cents a year. 
Books, Pamphk ts, Leaflets, Pledge ‘ ards, etc. 


The Philanthropist Publishing Co., 


39 Nassau street, New York. 


Eien 


For Boarding and Day Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study, indergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at any time. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. ae, 


Or ncipal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa 
Ogontz, Pa 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


ONDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary : chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual trai . Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantiy located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and enone ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Betweén Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 








0 ‘iy Woarrents at par, 
offering exceptional security. Also, 
7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 
gages. Political and other conditions 
very favorable for COLORADO IN- 


VESTMENTS. Best references. 
Hardiy any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


*,* Circular meetings in Second month occur 
as follows : 
10. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month ot- 
cur as follows : 

Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 

8. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 

9. Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Salem, Salem, O. 

13. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

16. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 

18. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

20. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

23. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Pelham Half- Year's Meeting, Coldstream, 

Ontario. 

25. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

26. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 





*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet # 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week mee 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 





*,* Important to First-day Schools.—Fits- 
day school statistical blanks, approved by the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First-day 
at a stated meeting on First month 5, have beet 
mailed to each Superintendent of Firstday 
schools within the limits of Philadelphia Veatly 
Meeting, as they appear in the report of the lat 
General Conference held at Chappaqua. Iti 
important that every First-day School will 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should receiv 
statistical blanks at once, and if there sh 
any which have not received them, inf 
should be sent to the undersigned, clerk 
Executive Committee of Yearly Meeting on 
mittee on First-day Schools, stating the name d 
superintendent, P. O. address, and name 
school. SAMUEL C. LAMBERT, 

533 N. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pe 


eee peri e ae | SECPRSERRYSE PETER. 
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* A.-Temperance. Conference,, under the 


oy 


j ‘care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 


will be held in Providence méeting-house, 
on First-day, Second month 17, 1895, at 2.30 
p.m, All are cordially invited. i 
c Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 





’ + Friends’ Home for Children (non-sec- 
tarian), 4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia, 
will have its annual oyster supper, on the evening 


of Second month 15. 
Mary E. DUNHAM, Secretary. 


#,# The Reading Room for boys, under the 
care of Friends (formerly entitled the Evening 
Home for Boys), located at 3422 Lancaster Ave., 
is being continued this winter with marked suc- 
cess, the average attendance during the past 
month being seventy-three. 

Itis a source of extreme regret to. the com- 
mittee in charge that they do not have that co- 
operation and assistance from Friends, both 
young and old, to enable them to do justice to 
such a large number of boys, who come to us 
seeking instruction and entertainment. The 
committee need assistance in the way of instruc- 
tive talks, readings, and lectures, and they ap- 

most earnestly to all Friends for assistance 


“in this connection. 
' Donations of books and games will be accept- 


ably received by Anna R. Sellers, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 315 N. 35th St., West Philad’a. 


LOOK FOR 
The Woman in Red 


Make sure the fig- 
here indicated, 

PRINTED in RED, 
ERTIES on ar ore 


is on the label of 
every box of 





Electro-Silicon 


It’s a mark of genuineness and a guar- 
antee of the best SrLveEk Po.isH known. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


TANKS 
OF RED CEDAR 


“md ee son in the morta for Le 

8 000 ° 

LUTELY CLEAL OF KNOTS OR 
+ Quality unequalled. 

AllSizes in Stock up to 5,000 Gals. 


sizes to order on short notice. 








i= Philadelphia agents for Gould’s Pumps. 

— line for 4 or ower, —~ to wey k - 
capacity of duty. rgest Stock of pumps in 

Philadelphia, Factory Prices. . 


nin ARTESIAN WELL 
line ’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Full 
of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. 


MANVEL WIND MILLS 
Steel Rim, Ball Bearing Turntable, also The 
a Philadelphia Galvanized Steel Wind 
Geared. Without rivet, screw, or bolt and 
tae a indestructible. Noiselessand light run- 
Steel or Wood Towers for Mills or Tanks, 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe, 
Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hanews, 


Pulleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited, Adaress 
‘ L.M. BATES & CO., 
21 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Few know what chimneys 


Ly 
/ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
: IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH F URNI/ SHINGS, woe 


to use on their lamps. Con- 


| sult the “Index to Chimneys,” 





sent free. 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobb: Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

R. RicHaRps, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 

1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 


Sin < ee, ag De eis 
i a an 
aa ded 


a | Segoe: 3 oe allt ie ta ed me sme 
AT FORDHOOK FARM (iitste eb) 

d era transport its re to “‘Fordhook,” Ne 
eee teh co: far as ‘such a thing is pee att ee 


rp rs. Although the pric 
of it as it poe phe am any planter who desires to read it before 
at : 


sen a hotographic illus- 
. sending this season’s orde J ! asia 

z iti : : t : 

| cscantatingar rl onde gpecin aren eae ona 

- the annals of ope world over will be glad to — a ee eae Aj the produce - 
he § ccu . Twill 
has yet rewarded the scien { 
es the ercandt aeainae and it were wise for you to write to-day. Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 


eT aloe 


i Ra i id ee a eee ee ee a ee a 
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A A. BRIGHT. Book . ABOUT . SEEDS «« usr issuen) 
cope Bright alike inside and outside. The outside is red, and the inside 
m certainly will be—by all who need live Seeds. 


Mailed free to any address sent on a cent postal card. You'd beiter® 
that cent to-day? ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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You need a raking over, perhaps this season, 
and especially so if you have never used 


VICK’S COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


Extremely vigorous, resists drought; propagation by tips, no 
suckers; Fruitve large, color dark red: best berry for cannin . 
retaining size, color, and flavor; long season of fruiting, hig 
quality of late fruit; fruit adheres to thestem, not dropping; does 
not crumble in picking, excellent shipper; wonde: 
over 8,000 quarts per acre; very hardy. 
= PROVED BY YEARS’ TRIAL, AND TESTED BY DIFFERENT EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS AND PROMINENT FRUIT GROWERS. 
Single Plants 50 cents; One Dozen Plants $5.00. Circular giving 
ll particulars mailed free, or description will be found in Vick’s 
RAL GUIDE for 1895, which contains colored ee of Vick’s 
Branching Aster, Sweet Peas, Vegetables, Hibiscus and Gold 
= Flower. Honest illustrations ; descri tions that describe, not mis- 
F lead; hints on sowing and transplanting. Printed in 17 different 
mm colored inks. Mailed on receipt of 10c., which may be deducted 
= " . from first order. VicK’s SEEDS CONTAIN THE GERM OF LIFE. 


$300 for a Name, ee Guide, JAMES VICK’S SONS, SEEDSMEN, Rochester, N. Y. 
PPP PIDLIS PIPPIDDDDS 99999 SS 9SS 9999999999 99999F 


Y prolific, 
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CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Formerly of { Ba yurem & Bow save, Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliable | esidence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone. 
CHINA and GLASSWARE. | A Beautiful Imported Jap- 
No. 1009 Market Street. anese Basket, 


All es of always at lowest market prices ’ 
A SPECIALTY — Decorated China and Silverware full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 


loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 
ee a Cee ee ee adelphia, to railroad station 
WILLIAII S. YARNALL, where package stamp can be 
Manufacturing Optician, used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. Postage stamps taken. 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 





WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna. 








Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefuily Fitted. 















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ‘AND: JOURNAL. 


Good. Designs 


in wall. paper are as plentiful as bed | oat ae 
’ e 





in the gardens around Eden, his is 
_ = peer of our gorgeous Catalo; 
1895 


A L. AGENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Stet 





enjamin Green : 

B i ax Everything "The Garde 
° This Catalogue is really a book of 160 : 

Car petin ~ 9x11 inches, containing over 500 eure 
g ? — : —— — of Seeds and Plants, k 

‘ ; ’ as all are drawn from nature, we ey 
33 Ny Secon N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. looking-glass, the best of the old ha 
et een, 







































; , To trace advertising, and give our Catalogu 
i Y E the largest ossible tating we make the fe 
3 é following unusually liberal offer : 
Absolutely: Pure. 2 RELIABLE 7 | Every Empty Enveligy 
| | Seeds,Plants&Bulbs: Counts as Cash. 
p 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
: ; are everywhere known as the Best. risk : To every one who will state where this ut W 
Gighest of all in leavening strength.— | poor ones when the best cost no more, re, send = | vertisement was seen, and who encloses a « 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. for 1895-—rehly iustmatea; ten cnloeet teas z_ | 20.cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
3 on cover, of popular flowers, ‘It describes every. £ | and also send, free of charge, our famous 9 ; 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | i ‘"t New and Ol, of sani = | cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
106 Wall St., New York. | Nee Philadelphia. £ “Emi lmatecooen : New ‘Buttery Puy 
ne New Creste d Zinnia, Succession Cabbage; New 
ats ; Seeabieeestneachae ante a ane - coe raed aaa 
red envelope, which, when em ie : 
The Provident Life and d Trust Company of P of Philadelphia turned, wil be accepted pb rece . 
Chestn: treet. ’ ment on any order of g selected Ne 
Mears TTATOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, Ta FED AGT 88, EXECU 08. . : # | Catalogueto the amount of $1.00 and : 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept erireeer ete ranenner tanec ne . PETER HENDERSON & CO, 
meena 8. WEG Mas SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 7 CORTLANDT ST., NEW ¥ 
8. WING: M of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Trust Officer, 
ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; ii 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
JOHN B. BETTS, Pc 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 518 Walnut Street th 
NO. fi3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Offers for sale . Di 
* This Comp may fenane tee reatenend Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight-years, bu wat setesinahie ot 2 
pcs aeons Pee tee per cont. per annum (free of State tax) pay: Six Per Cent. Ground Rents, Qa 
z DIRECTORS . sania aagt Investment Securities. 
Pill C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, Philadelphia City Mortgages. Pr 
Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. V Lieplacet, ST TT TT ee 
acura gS Sesh, li. Shoenthen, Chates a, he Taina, Street Railway Bonds 
Joseph Roberts, t George 


Some Trolley Lines - Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax 


Municipal Warrants 
There are no better - a term investments 0 
the market at present 


EDWARD. FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PRNSL 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


0 subscribed),, . . . 
cc Mace fs 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusreaBLze Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsURANOB 
at actual ar Caer. It is Pornmiy Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
Suprxvs of over Two and a Hat¥F MILLIons. "ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres, HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G ‘ mj A bd D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 

LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND : 








































Allows Interest on ene pany also So es x Sandan . 
Cc. 
eh eammmaet a, por aoe aa 


~~ JoserH R. RHoaps, President. 


Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 


al FSR Se teres =e eee. 





OFFICERS and Tress 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, peneny Sonate Bis S: Cee 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas Wa. B. Lang, 7itle and Trust 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitac. sia aro, 
MANAGERS A Graham Elliot, Kdward 8. Sayres 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JEN HENRY TATNAL Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER “SISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHI John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. SIMS, Page, wood Becker, 
BENJAMIN W RIGHARDS, FRANCIS 1. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTOHINSOR. Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin & Dixon, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, John F. Lewis, " Hood Gilpin f 





